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Your Own Paper 
FREE! 


A present subscriber 
sending us one new name 
for The Christian Cen- 
tury and $2.50 will have 
his own credit advanced 
one year and the new 
subscriber will receive 
the paper to January, 
1913. If he sends two 
names and $3.50, or three 
new names and $4.50, 
both himself and each of 
the new names will be 
treated the same as 
above. One name thus 
makes your own paper 
cost you $1, two names 
reduces it to only 50c, and 
three names gives you 
your paper free. Please 
bear in mind that new 
names and renewal must 
be sent in ONE ORDER 
and that this offer does 
not include any premium. 
We will pay a liberal 
cash commission to the 
person sending five or 
more new cash subscrip- 
tions. 








Our “acquaintance sub- 
scribers”—the ten weeks’ 
folks—are already show- 
ing hearty interest in 
their paper. Some of them 
write us of their joyous 
surprise that a paper 
representing those ideals 
with which our regular 
readers are familiar is 
actually published among 
the Disciples. 




















A great year is opening 
up for the BETHANY 
GRADED LESSONS. The 
publishers were delight- 
ed with the fine list of 
our best schools intro- 
ducing them this quarter. 
Many more are consider- 
ing them and the signs 
promise an unprecedent- 
ed volume of orders for 
the New Year, January 1. 











It Takes With 
Everybody! 


One attractive feature 
about THE GOSPEL OF 
THE KINGDOM series is 
that the magazine comes 
in monthly form. If you 
did not start October 1, 
you can begin November 
1. A fresh magazine 
every month—not a quar- 
terly. Read the an- 
nouncement of this 
course on page 22. The 
deep interest of our 
schools in the _ social 
problem is indicated in 
the great number of 
orders for this course 
that have been received. 

Frank W. Allen, pastor 
at Paris, Mo., one of the 
most successful social 
service leaders of men 
and young men among 
the Disciples, thus writes 
concerning this series: 


“I have*used THE GOS- 
PEL OF THE KINGDOM 
with the Greyfriars Class 
since October, 1908—the 
first issue—and it is the 
only Sunday School help 
that is really worth while 
for adult classes. It has 
actually built visible, tan- 
gible things for this mu- 
nicipality.” 
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The Literature of Religion 


When Paul wrote his final message to Timothy, begging him to 
hurry to Rome before the winter set in, he asked him to bring 
from the house of Carpus at Troas the books he had left there, 


CThese writings were probably portions 
Apostle had been unable to 


especially the parchments. 
of the Hebrew Scriptures which the 
take with him on his hasty and perhaps enforced departure from 
that 


rhe 


city. 
the 
the 
Jew- 
the 
and 


Christians, most of whom were Jews, regarded 
llebrew writings with the They 
locuments which constituted the standard of authority in the 
accepted in the Christian community at 
the the Old Testament, 


portions of the apocryphal literature, 


early 


greatest reverence, were 


ind were 
Paul 
to 


ish church, 


same value. refers to books of 


probably also when he 


God is profitable.” 


says, “All scripture inspired | 

All the important religions have been more or less closely re 
ated to certain bodies of literature which became sacred thereby 
to the people confessing that particular belief. Hinduism, or Brah 
manism, has its “Laws of Man,” and its “Hymns of the Faith,” 
isually called the Vedas. 

Confucianism, less a religion than a system of ethics, has a body 


of classics widely studied and deeply revered throughout China, The 


five “Webs” or “Threads.” and the four “Books” of Confucius and 
Mencius, are the standard Scriptures of four hundred millions o 
people. 

Buddhism, the Protestantism of India, was almost driven from its 
native soil, but growing apace in lands further east, possesses its 
sacred books, the Pitikas, in the Pahti tongue. 

Parseeism, the religion of Zoroaster, holds at high value the 
{vesta, in the Zend language, and counts the Bundehesch almost as 
sacred. 

Judaism, gathering up its memories of the ancient Hebrew scrip 


lralmud, which was partly commentary 


tures, enshrined them in the 
and partly tradition, and has become the holy book of the rab 
sinical schools. 

Mohammed wrote down his meditations and instructions to his 
ollowers, and the Suras of the Koran are the authoritative word 
of God to the host of the Moslem world. 

The messages of prophets, the institutes of priestly instruction, 


the philosophic reflections of wise men, the hymns of saints and the 
" 
and 


the 


writing, 


eall 


dreams of apocalyptists in Israel were committed to 


the sacred collection, which Jews 
and Christians, the “Old 
birth to a 


defenses and confident hopes, 


embodied, age by age, in 


s riptures,” Testament.” 


And Christianity gave group of writings epistles 


some of which were set in 


hemMoirs, 


t body of documents which we call the New Testament, and some 


which found their place in secondary and apocryphal lists. 


* * z 
Most, if not all of these writings, claim some sort of inspiration 
und authority. In the classie poems of Greece, in which the national 


aith is at least recognized, the singer conceives himself as inspired 


by a god or goddess, to speak his message. Confucius and Zoroaste! 


speak with intimate and complete contidence, as if their words were 
nal, “Thus said Zarathustra,” is the last word with the Parsee. 
lhe Koran goes even further. The writings of the Koriesh mer 
chant on the leaves of the sacred tree were put into a book. At 
first it was enough to assert that Mohammed had thus spoken. 


Later the tradition grew that the angel Gabriel inspired the words. 


And at last it was the belief of the orthodox Moslems that the whol 


‘as written in heaven, and handed down to the prophet by the 
messenger of Allah. 

In the ease of the Old Testament there was a similar growth of 
sentiment regarding the origin and divine character of the books 


rhe prophetic writers conceived it to be their right and duty to 
vather. criticise and supersede the utterances of their predecessors 
un the teaching function of Israel. The literature, prophetic, priestly 


and philosophical, grew up with entire freedom among the Hebrews 
But these writings were gathered into a 
the they 
categories, im 


the classic age when 


the 
set in 


Persian and Greek periods, 
differing radically in 
these included the five books 
Jewish tradition gradually 


editors of 
three 
and authority. The first of 
to Moses, and called the Law. 
lifted these documents into the realm not only of inspired, but of 
heaven and mediated to Moses through 


collection by 
gradually 
portance 


iscribed 


divine writings, prepared 


Such New Testament expressions as “received the 


angels. 


ranks of 





law by the and 
reflect this 
rhe second and third lists, the 


the 


disposition of angels,” “the word spoken by angels, 


view. 


“prophets” and “writings,” neve 


attained same sanctity, but were still held as the inspired 


oracles of God, and as such are referred to by the New Testament 


writers, 
> > * 
In contrast with this older 


early Christians reg 


reverence for the Hebrew scriptures 


the yarded the writings produced by their leader 


less 


as inspired scripture than as the prized utterances of th 
friends of the Lord. It was only by gradations that the quaiit 
of divine inspiration was affirmed of them, and their organizatio 


into a formal canon was attempted. Certainly no one in the earl 


chureh held any such doctrine of verbal inspiration and inerren 
as later centuries of theology developed. It was enough for thes 
first followers of Jesus to find in the apostolic writings the expres 


sion of the spirit of the Master, narrative of hi- 
life and teachings. 
What, then. is the 
books make, 
validity, and if so, how 
the different books of 
not difficult. All books that 
higher levels of living for 
that fact and to that extent, 


and a trustworthy 


world’s 
will* 


the 
divine 


most of 
the 


discriminate between 


the claim which 
the 


may 


value of 


sacred that they record of 
Has it 
the values of 


The 


achievement of 


are 
any one 
religion ? 
thi 
the race 


the messag: 


answer is have helped in 


any part of 


prove themselves by to be 


of God to the world. The reality of the divine factor in the various 
religions and their sacred books is proved by their character an‘ 
results. That is the only test which is conclusive. 

Among these literatures some are of greater value than others. 


judged by their influence on the people who have been the subjects 
of their values are not to be 
claims of the books to inspiration and authority 

similar claims, and the least significant 
in their affirmations as to their divine origin. The 
the effects of 


instruction. These measured by the 
they 
most 
truth 
these 


for all make 


some of are urgeni 


is only to 
literatures 


be discovered ty «examination of 


life. 


an 
on 
> a ee 
the 
supreme 


standard, 
and 


this 
unique 


Judged by 
tment, 


Tesi 
the 
Divested of and strippecl 

adventitious help such as the church has too often devise 

the Book simply itself to lx 

literature of the and the disclosure in 

written form of the great ideals and imperatives of the spiritual life. 
The Bible demonstrates its superiority to all other books by its 


re cord 


the New 
writing of 


Bible, particularly 
above every other 


rises 


centuries, every dogmatic presupposition, 
of every 
for its defense and support, proves 


the supreme religious race 


of the growth of religion from primitive and meagre begin 
in the life of Christ. 

It is the world’s supreme record of personal religion, sometimes in 
very limited and its fuller 
iment in the lives of prophets and apostles, and once in its com 
plete realization in the life of the Lord. 

It is a collection of human books, 
lectively 


nings to its greatest ¢ mbodiment 


imperfect forms, sometimes in embod 


but col 
life 


of very various values, 


possessed of a supreme power to inspire human with 


purposes and to conduct. 
It is a book of unique authority, 
book in the Its 
of commands to obedience. 


holy holy 
urgent than 
that of rules 


is the author 


incomparably more 
not 
Rather it 


any other world, authority is 


of behavior nor 


ity of divine and self-evidencing principles, taught and enforced by 
holy men and by the Christ. 

It is the world’s permanent moral and spiritual monitor, With 
astonishing frankness it reveals the sins to which humanity may) 
sink. With convincing passion it urges the attainment of such 
holiness and purity as the world has seen realized but once. With 


it anticipates the embodiment of its ideals in a 
progressively attaining the stature of the ful- 


supreme confidence 
spiritual order. 
Christ. 

This is the ground of its claim to finality. Alike to hostile charges 
that it is a mere collection of worthless traditions, and to extrava- 
gant claims of inerrency made on its behalf it remains silent and in 


new 


ness of 


different. Its vindication is found in its simple fidelity to its great 
purpose to aid in the creation of a new and divine humanity. And 
in the inereasing success with which it realizes this purpose, it finds 
the growing vindication of its right to be called the Book of Books, 
and inspired literature of the ages, the Word of God. 


the supreme 
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English in the German Schools 


se ‘ j dvocacy of the study of issical languages 
n A , iis will be surprised that in Germany, the stro 
ld f stu . rature a change is being mad nm tine 
{ Eng t substituted for Greek. A 
ole, t Gern iV ‘ ited { t vy of Greek, and have 
‘ t ell now ( t | e to teach I 
i t : tterly ) s ! S i t tt 
! t the j 3 iiteratur ll 1us i mat 
i n | t i! on generat 1 rogi sive 
t e! (ireek is not to taken off 
Tor \ S ma sti t ip t t ‘ te 
| { ‘ st of |} | t bring about 
: 1 tar of the aims and ils of t Engzlish-spea 4 
! 1] eliorate the feeling of distrust 
n ! ! ] lish-speaking poop ¢ Progressive 
1 ~ n n ther ect sin ties ' nan 
{ t rR tly rls idmit to the pu schools and 
t t it i s en ! le in tl i n to 
t ten ! ! n is i mmpulisors part tine 
f of 
Kokovtsof, Russia’s New Premier 
e new Russ n premier, who is known by the formidable name 
N aievitch Kokovtsof is long been prominent in Rus- 
sia Iministrat et the nature of s work has been such that 
] ati t } his pi mble attitude in his me 
tior The ~ es ided rom an old Russian family, and was 
n in 1847 Ilis r education was completed in the Imperial 
\] ndrofski Ly im. of St Petersburg ynd e lx van his publ 
in attaché of the council of the empire after a short term 
sistant to the ef of the prison administration. Economic and 
il y»blems abs ed the interest of your Kokovtsof, and 
rapid adva nent to the general secretarvship of the counci 
3 oppointed associa minister of finance under Count Witte. 


he showed great abilitv and in 1904 succeeded Count Witte, 


' ninister of finance, when the latter became president of the 
in of ministers One of the greatest successes of his ireer 
a scored wi? t} Russo Japanese War hen. in a p riod of 


leas than fifteen months, by foreign and domestic loans, he raised a 


sum equal to Sf WOOO at 1 low rate of nterest. Duties 
s minister of finance have kept him out of tl proble m of better- 

the economic conditions of the agricultural peasantry Ile is 
said to be more liberal than P. A. Stolypin was, however. In sup 


port of this opinion the Outlook says, in part: “In his political 
riew Kokovts s believed to be more liberal and tolerant than 
‘tolypin was, . He is susceptible, moreover, to influences and 
itions that irdly affected his predecessor at all. Stolypin 

not ca much for th pproval or disapproval of the outside 
orld, and pursued s ‘blood-and-iron’ policy of repression regard 
less of foreign Kokovtsof, on the contrary, as minister of 


opinion, 
because 


Rus 


has been for | to take that opinion into account, 


e had to borrow large sums of money abroad in order to meet 


i's urgent financial needs Public opinion in western Europe [lib 
therefore, is likely to affect his administration more than it 

iffect th ulministration of Stolypin Kokovtsof never 
ly approved the nationalizing policy which Stolypin favored 
likely to assume a much more tolerant and concilia 

to attitude toward the Finns and the Poles—and possibly the 


essor after the suppression of 
ession to power is venerally 


Russia as a change for the better. The new premier, 


liberal 


confer 


monarchist, rather than a 
could 


complete and final abolition of government 


onservative and a 


The greatest boon that the new premier upon 


’y martial law; but it is doubtful whether he would have powe1 


about even if he favored it The higher bureaucratic 


Russia have ruled for more than thirty years by means 
have become so accustomed to the free exercise 
that the difficult 


them conform to the provisions of the 


of martial law, and 


of discretionary power would find it so to change 


their methods as to make 
civil code. They would strenuously oppose substitution of civil for 


martial law, and with the aid of the reactionary party and the high 
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nobles they might be strong enough to overthrow any 
The attitude of the 


bemocrats toward the new premier is one of expectant attention.” 


prime min- 


ister who should advocate it. Constitutiona 


Woman Suffrage for California 


loday rejoicing fills the hearts of woman suffragists t rld 


have carried 


Women sulft 
l, after ma lisay 


ll] it may, for they an equal suffrage coy 


ndment in California, agists had looked 


as a year filled with promis 


ntments, had all but given up the year’s struggle as ; Lilure 

I british parliament toyed with a nan-sulfrage b t 
liscovering that it was playing with fire and reeeciving eral 
pa il rns, it pigeonholed the measure. The cause 30 has 
eceived reoulls in this country, but the victory in i] 1 has 
t é lanvy women to rejoicing Like almost every ot pre 
essive me rent, suffrage received its stronzest pport the 
nt ‘ s. San Francisco and most of the ot! ties 
tur? heavy majorit g st t proposed amen but 
the eount! vote earried th day It is not } ause the u in dis 
ts mi servative than the rural, but because t or 
men and the ty politicians were arrayed against the amendment 
that the city vote stood as it did The vote was the delib rate 
iction i people whose average of intelligence is high. The Golden 


commonwealth of small landowners. met 


prosperous, 


th families and good education. ITere, 


now 1s equal suffrage, the effi and desirability 


of woman suffrage will be put to the test. In five other states 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming 


l In twenty-three other 


Colorado, Idaho, unrestricted suf 


crante states women are 


age nas een 


permitted to vote for school directors, and in Kansas thev may vote 


it all school and municipal elections Possibly because their privi 





leges were so limited, women have failed generally to ava them 
selves of the privi of voting in school elections It is also 
laimed that no great difference in the character of the vote is 
noticed in those states where suilrage covers all elections. Condi- 
tior n those states have frequently worked against the successful 


operation of suffrage and it will receive its best test in California 


An Experimental Parcels Post 


onomy oft 


operation is the slogan which is being taken up and 


sounded in every corner of our busy land from Key West to Puget 


ill echo the 


Sound Manufactures, business houses, railroads, same 


mott even the church uniting in the ech us. (rovernment olieiis 
kward in joining popular moves for better or 


head at Washington 
delight 


ire often ba more 
service, 


cast his lot 


but at least one departmental 


with the economists and, to the surprise and 


country, is putting his views into practical and valuable 


operation. In less than one year, Postmaster-general Hitchcock has 


first, second, 
the country, ani has f ily 
Now 


some day, to be of even greater 


nstalled a postal savings department in almost every 


post-office in 


and third class 
proved it 


is bound, 


in unqualified success. he has another 
benefit to t 
for the 

} 


of $50.000 each, 


e eountry 


than the postal savings bank. In his official estimate com- 
ng vear, Mr. Hit 


tended to be used in 


heock has included three items 


different ways, but all) to work tow ird the 


same the establishment of a parcels post. This method of 


Mr. Hitcheock 
proval of the people, and accordingly he proposes to expend $50,000 


cities, and 


trving out an innovation has found meets the ap- 


each in trying out a parcels post on rural routes, in the 


railways and steamboats. This will be a “feeler,” and if it 


vice will be rapidly ex- 


e treasury 


meets the 


tended. It 


popular approval he expects, se 


will not be necessary to draw heavily upon th 


for the extension of parcels post, however. In the opinion of the 
when it is started it will provide a surplus for 
Again, Mr. Hitchcock asserts 
is capable of perferm- 


alled upon to render, 


postmaster-general 


itself which will aid in extending it. 


that our tremendous post-office organization 


ing a much larger service than it is now and 

parcels post would, in large measure, take up this surplus, and 
rive the people more efficient service with the equipment which 
There is little doubt that the post- 


express 


they already have provided. 


master-general will encounter much opposition from the 


monopoly in this undertaking, but there is an insistent demand for it, 


and he shoukl receive hearty support for his progressive aggression. 


The resumption of the Lorimer inquiry is bringing out testi- 


mony concerning still more widespread corruption. 


The German-American Alliance objects to the present ‘conduct 


of the immigration department, as working hardship on immigrants 
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Universalist 
Why Do You Go to Church? 
The benefit to be derived from church attendance depends in no 
small measure upon the motives that account for attendance. On 
the mary motives of church going people the Universalist Leader 


remarks: 


Son ople, perhaps many people, ro because they want per 
sonal gratification. and for them the pews must be omfortable 
the h furnishings artistic, the music satisfactory and espe 
ially the minister must be personally il] that could be desired 
Verily. all such have their reward! The church is for them just like 
any place to which they have gone to get something; if they get 
it. thev are happy if thev do not. thev are miserable. There are 


oitae eople who go to church to worship God: they go desiring to 


ive expression to the devotion of their lives, and with them it is 


al » matter of church furnishings or musie or even the minister 
together: they go to give, and, verily, they have their reward. 
There a many people who having a difference of opinion with the 
past | immediately withdraw from their usual place of worship 
withdraw their support, because they have no sense of the real pur- 


wse of the church, that it is outside of the minister; he is a part 
of the service. but he can not destrov obligation and opportunity 
wny more than a hard cushion or a discordant note in the music. 
There is a lesson for a good many of us in the story of the good 
ld Scotechwoman who had a serious quarre] with her pastor, but 


) 

to the surprise of the pastor she cont nued her attendance at wor- 
ship. When he expressed his gratification as well as surprise at 
her conduct. she replied: “Oh sir, my quarrel was with you and 


not with the Lord.” 


Foreign Missions and Church Life at Home. 

The only kind of religion an intelligent race can accept is one 
that appeals to all races. Local deities may command the loyalty 
of undeveloped peoples. The race that believes in a universal 
ler must also believe in a God who is over all and in all anl 
throuch all or in no God. Hence the religion of civilized man will 
try rhe ease for missions is thus stated by the Uni 


rersalist Leader: 


A distinguished statesman recently remarked, “If the Christian 
ideal is worthy to be followed in America, it is worthy to be pre- 
sented in every land.” and therefore he argued with much power for 
Foreign Missions. That is a good foundation for our intellectual 
feet! If Christianity is good for our own people, then it is good 
for other peoples similarly situated. And we can go a little fur- 
ther and sav that it can never be and do the best for our own 
people until it is doing its best for others. The self-respecting man 
who is making a noble effort to improve his own home can never 
reach the full measure of success, until his neighbor, imbued with a 
like spirit, improves the house next door. Here is the Christian 
obligation: anv one who has received benefit from his religious faith 
is obligated to give that faith to another and as surely as he does 
not. it will be taken from him. The only way to keep the things 
that are worth while, is to give them away. The love which has 
no expression is sure to die; the friendship which has no words 
to speak soon becomes permanently dumb. People sometimes ask, 
why does not our church grow? And the reason is, simply because 
vou do not give it away, you do not try to serve others with it; 
vou think vou cannot afford to do missionary work. the calls are 
so many at home: and behold! you are dying. And you will die, 
all people and institutions will die, if. having something worth 


iile, they try to keep it to themselves. 


A Big Church. 

4 big church is not a thing to frighten the disciple of the Lord. 
We never have too many good people associated for the work of 
the kingdom. Of course it is better to have a small church made 
up of faithful people than a large one whose members are without 
faith of a vital sort. But we need big churches for the big tasks 


before us. Of this need the Universalist Leader says: 


A big chureh is not a sufficient object in and of itself, but if it is 
desirable to do a really big work, then it is proper to 
secure a big church as the means of doing it. We often 


hear men saying they do not care to build up their 
church, what they want to do is to increase Christianity and the 
umber of Christians! All of which sounds very “broad and pro- 
gressive.’ but has just about as much sense in it as is in the state- 
ment of the farmer who said he did not care to keep hens as all 
he wanted was a good supply of eggs! Then there are others who. 
being thrilled with the thought of. federation of churches, lose all 
lenominational consciousness, and wave the banner of union, when 
arrying their notion out would simply mean that when the time 
of federation came, we should come in not with a strong and mighty 
force of trained workers, to contribute something worth while, but 
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with a ridiculous little band of guerillas hardly worth a welcome. 
We believe in the church doing a great work in individual and social 
life, and so we want a big church to do it with; we believe in the 
federation of churches, and therefore we want a big Church as eur 
offering to the federation. Don’t you? 


Presbyterian 
Breadth in Religion. 

It is easy to be narrow and it is easy to be indifferent. To be 
catholic in sympathy and to be broad-minded cannot be set down 
as easy for many of us. The Presbyterian Banner thus defines 
breadth and incidentally shows why it is so hard for the average 
person to be broad-minded: 


Breadth thus resolves itself into the truth-seeking and the truth- 
loving spirit. It differs from toleration, which merely permits otk 
ers to hold their views—it will not fall upon them with a club 
but breadth enters into their views with sympathy so as to extract 


the germ or essence of truth in them Breadth is not indifference 
or treason to truth: it holds truth as the most fundamental and 
sacred possession and duty: but breadth believes that truth is 


broader than its own vision and fulfills itself in many minds and 
forms. Jt believes there is some truth in all creeds and some good 
in all men, as there are some colors of the sun in al! flowers and 
even in weeds, and it tries to gather up and combine these various 
elements or colors of truth into the white light of reality. Narrow 
ness is born of an ignorant and prejudiced mind and an ungenerous 
heart, it is disloyalty to the truth; but breadth is born of large 
faith and is loyalty and love, poise and power. A narrow mind is 
impatient with and suspicious of differences in others: a broad 
mind is hospitable and genial in its attitude and temper towards 
them. Narrowness broods over its own prejudices and begets am 
uncharitable and bitter spirit in its unhappy victim, but breadth 
is catholicity and generosity and ever rejoices in larger visions and 
broader brotherhood. 

We need to be careful. however, that we do not identify other 
people’s views and ways with narrowness and our own with breadth. 
and that we acquire and exercise the genuine truth-seeking and 
truth-loving spirit. 


Church Unity. 

The fact that a man preaches on church unity is no sign that 
he is promoting it. You must know the man before you can judge 
his sermon. He may have no vision and no breadth of sympathy. 
Denominational pronouncements on unity mean much or little, 
according to the ideas of unity entertained by the denomination 
that issues an invitation to the Christian world to unite its forces 
against common evils and in behalf of every righteous cause. A 
friendly note in the Presbyterian Banner on the movements and 
manners of the Protestant Episcopalians on the subject of church 


unity may be read with profit by some who are not Episcopalians: 


It is interesting to watch the movements and manners of the 
Protestant Episcopalians on the subject of Church Unity. No 
other communion is talking so much about it and projecting so many 
measures to advance it, as witness their recent call for a world 
conference on faith and order. Many of their leading spirits are 
deeply in earnest in the matter and are moved by true principles 
of catholicity, recognizing to the full the Christian standing and 
rights of other communions. But others of their leaders are nar- 
row and exclusive to the extreme in their views and mean by 
church unity only the surrender of all other “religious bodies,” as 
they usually denominate other Protestant Churches, and their ab- 
sorption in “The Chureh,” by which name they always designate 
their own communion. The matter of church unity was a burning 
topic at the recent Duluth Missionary Council, which was attended 
by many bishops and other dignitaries of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Bishop Olmsted, of Colorado. disclosed his ideas of church 
unity in the declaration that “the only thing for the Church to do 
is to lock out all schismatics, and to bid the world in all fairness 
and love to submit themselves to the apostolic Church.” Where- 
upon Bishop Graves rose to his feet in protest and said: “We have 
tried that plan for the last thirty years. What has been the result? 
Three-fourths of the English-speaking people have gotten out of 
this Church.” A correspondent of The Churchman, commenting’ on 
Bishop Olmsted’s declaration, says: “Such men as the Bishop of 
Colorado have simply got to be converted, and such conversion can 
come through prayer only, and not through argument in public 
places. Speaking with greatest reverence and with profound respect, 
devils of this nature can be cast out only through prayer and fast- 
ing, and it seems to me that we, as a Church people, should be bid- 
den to prayer and not to forensic or other discussions.” The great 
need of the Protestant Episcopal church is to be unified in itself 
and then it may move for unity with other Churches. Yet wi 
believe this influential and honored Church is being increasing !y 
dominated by men of the broader type and better spirit. 

The Conference of World-Wide Methodists, of all kinds, now in 
session at Toronto, has enthusiastically endorsed the proposed gen- 
eral arbitration treaties now before the Senate. 

The Federation of Catholic Societies Societies has issued a pre- 
test against the new edition of the Encyclopedia Brittanica op the 
gronud that some of its historical references to the Roman Church 


are inaccurate and prejudicial. 
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New Testament Provisions for the Culture of 
the Life of the Congregation 


Think on these things \ woman who had been a vexation t 
herself and to the congregation of which she was a member went 
to her pastor one day and told him that a great book which sl« 
iad just read had “taken all the kick” out of her. The book had 

vel her a glimpse of the pro esses of nature and had helped her 
to see how senseless and insignificant her life had been. The advice 
of the apostle is int led to lead us away from petty mental oceu 


pations that dwarf the soul and to point the way to largeness of 
th it and generosity of spirit 

The things that are true, nobly serious, just, and pure are not 
mtractions tive ave the being in the thought and conduet of 
nen and women. The philosopher and moralist who use these terms 
ave not imported the realities from the land of speculation; they 
se the terms in an effort to describe life as they find it. What 
they have to say will only confuse us unless we see clearly that they 


ure terpreters of life and that we must have an abundant life 
wert ¢ we in share the jov of the great thinkers, 

The publie meeting is Used New Testament times to increas« 
the knowledge and faith of the chu: Of the public meeting, Bri- 


erly says: “Wher e come to estimate the meeting as a fact i 
ublic life, we tind an accurate and discriminating judgment to be 
difficult ines Good and evil are so mingled in the part it has 

played Che idea of discovering and authoritatively declaring 

truths by means of a publi eeting would be seouted as in the 
ghest degree absurd by the modern scientist; yet it is precisely 

n this way that th hureh creeds, which undertake to settle 

us the profoundest questions of human life, reached their affirma- 
tions But the influence of the public meeting has not been all of 
this kind, the same writer informs us There was a humble Bap- 
tiet meeting in London in the early seventeenth century, of which 

Masson, in his ‘Life of Milton, thus writes: The obscure Baptist 
muregation seems to ive been the repository for all England of 


the absolute of conscience, It is, in short 


litth 


principle of liberty 


rom this dingy meeting-house somewhere in oki London that 


there flashed out first in England the absolute doctrine of eligions 
erty 
The teaching ministry of the church received due attention in tle 
\postolec age There was no expectation that men would do tix 
ill of God though they were never taught what that will was 
If we of the present are really democratic in religion, we are boun 
to give prominence to the office of the teacher Ignorant men must 
ubmit to the dictation of those who know The success of eligious 


mountebanks within recent vears is evidence that instruction is 


rhe intelligent mat efuses to be bullied by charlatans who 


ut themselves forward as authoritative repfesentatives of th 


Almighty He is a free man and no imposter can order him to giv 
up his property and to commit himself wholly to the kes ping of 
human master \ snecessful Sunday school undermines the power of 
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every kind of religious dictator, local, national, or universal jn his 
claims. 

* The communion service affords opportunity for meditation and 
self-examination. Ordinarily the words of the leader of this service 
should be few. The number of those who can say the right word at 
the table of the Lord seems to be small. The speaker who says, “Yoy 
There 


is needed one who feels that he is like other men and that all need 


ought to eqnfess your sins,” has no business at that table. 
forgiveness. Censoriousness, which is never in place, is the worst 
sort of irreverence when it connects itself with the memorial of the 
cross of Christ. From this memorial we ought to turn away assured 
of the love of God. 

Paul gave the Corinthians and other Gentile Christians an invita- 
tion to use their material goods for the advantage of the Jewish 
Christians at Jerusalem. It is sometimes said that churches are 
to death. 
that 


ing of the pulpit 


If there is any truth in the statement, we are 
failure to connect the teach- 
The fault may be with 
Doubtless both are to 


preache d 


to understand there has been a 


with daily experience. 


the preacher 


| and it may be with the people. 


lane It is not worth while to preach to people who have no in 
tention of conforming their lives to the message of the preacher 


the preacher has not in mind the deeds which ought to be don 


. those whom he is instructing and exhorting, he might as well 

stay at home on Sunday. Giving money is one form of service 
Those who have a large amount of money can hardly save their 
souls if they do not use their money for the common good. This 
e understand fairly well. We need to understand also that it is 


leath not to use any gift generously. [Midweek Service, Noy. 
Phil. 4:8. 9: Heb. 10:25: Acts 2:46, 47: 20:7: T Cor. 16:1, 2: Eph 
1:7-16. S.J 
The Meaning of Baptism 
V—THe ORIGIN AND PRIMITIVE PRACTICE OF Baptism 
thus far in our study of the meaning of baptism we kave con- 


ped ourselves to the linguistic question of the meaning of the 


(reek word baptizo. We have found that this word in its New 
festament use refers to an institution, a rite, an ordinance, and 


the meaning of th 
rhe essential meaning of the rite, as nearly as we can 
English 


carrying with it also the ideas of consecration and cleansing. 


ot to the physical act denoted by primary 
word baptizo. 
lefine it in terms, is religious initiation or inductior 

But like every institution or rite with which man has to do, bap- 
tism utilizes something physical and objective as a symbol, a sign, 

expression, of the inner personal and social reality. The con 
founding of this inner spiritual reality with the physical symbol of 
at the basis of the immersion dogma and explains the long 


Phat bap- 


it lies 
ind bitter controversy between Baptists and pedo-baptists. 
tis and the physieal act by which it is signalized should not be con- 
fused, it is the purpose of these articles to insist upon. But it must 
not be inferred that there is no importance whatever attaching to the 

itward svmbo forsvoth it cannot be said to possess the 


Deciilise 
importance inhering in the spiritual act itself. It has an importance 
of its own and that importance we must be willing to give it. 
\s a further step in our study of the meaning of baptism let us 
therefore, examine into the origin and early practice of the rite. 


Quite outside of Christian or Hebrew influence we find that wate! 


used for ritualistic purposes by many peoples, both savag and 
civilized. The ceremonial use of water is common in the case ol 
tribal initiations of various sorts, and especially at the birth of 


ildven. Why the identical element, water, should be chosen bj 


any unconnected races is not strange. “The animistic theory 0! 


the world which underlies all primitive religions suggested that water 
vas a living being, which, in so far as it assisted the processes 0! 
and aided men in other 
ticent.” 


fhe same magical view of water was probably arrived at also DY 


rrowth 


ways, might be presumed to & 


bene 


practical experience. The cleansing and refreshing effect of wate 


its ordinary use made it natural for the primitive mind t 


impute to it also an efficacy in removing ceremonial tabu, or curing 


hysieal disease, or, in higher orders of society, freeing the soul 
Thus certain streams and pools came to be 
The laver of the 


The various wash- 


fro noral guilt. 


regarded. as possessing peculiar magical powers. 
!febrews is a common symbel in most religions. 
ws appointed in the Old Testament and greatly elaborated 1 
Judaism. find their analogy in the religions of most peoples— 
Among the 


ote! 
\siati 
(jreeks ceremonial bathing had its place in the inttiatory rites of the 


early European, and most primitive races. 


Mysteries. 


Eleusinian 
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The detailed directions found in the Old Testament for the us: 
of water in purifying one who had been polluted by touching a 
dead body or a Gentile or a leprous person or what not, may be 
assumed to be familiar to our readers. In the period immediately 
prior to the Christian era these ceremonies become yet more strict 
ont elaborate. The Pharisees exalted these washings as possessing 
some inherent virtue for bringing man into favor with God. They 
had received them from their elders and guarded them with super- 
stitious zeal. For example, after a visit to the market place they 
would not eat until they had first purified themselves by ceremonial 
washings lest perchance they had touched a Gentile. Their whole 
life was hedged about with rules for ceremonial purifications. 

The attempt is often made to identify Christian baptism with these 
ceremonial cleansings. This is to miss the distinctive if not the 
essential meaning of baptism. They are alike in that both use 
water, and that both denote purification or cleansing. They 
are unlike in that baptism confers a new status upon the one 
baptized. Besides, purification was accomplished by various uses 
of water—bathing, pouring, sprinkling. ete., while baptism was 
administered mainly, if not always, by immersion. 

The direct prototype of New ‘Testament baptism is found 
not in the numerous lustrations and cleansings of Jewish dail) 
ceremony, but in the almost unique rite by which converts to Judaism 
were initiated into the new politico-religious state. The Old Testa- 
ment does not prescribe a form for the initiation of proselytes, for 
the simple reason that it was not until later Judaism that prose- 
lytizing became common. With the downfall of the secular splendor 
and independence of the nation its corporate enthusiasm and faith 
found expression in making converts to the Jewish cult. The zeal 

ith which this propaganda was prosecuted is indicated by Jesus’ 
saying, “Ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte.” 

As a result of this intense evangelistic activity and its abundant 
fruitage a well defined ritual for the induction of converts grew up. 
This ritual was three-fold, consisting of cireumetfsion, baptism, and 
the offering of a sacrifice. Of these three, baptism came to be 
the distinctive item in the initiation. Sacrifice was the common 
duty of all Jews and was abolished in connection with proselyte 
induction after the temple was destroyed. Circumcision would apply 
io male converts only, and most of the proselytes were women. There- 
fore baptism came to stand out as the distinguishing act of initia- 
tion, and the term, meaning at first only the physical act of immer- 
sion in water, gathered into itself gradually the entire social and 
religious significance of the rite. 

According to the Talmud, the procedure in proselyte baptism was as 
follows: Three of those who had instructed the “stranger” in the 
or sponsors and took him to a pool in 


law became his “fathers’ 
which he stood up to his neck in water, while the great command- 
ments of the law were recited to him. These he promised to keep, 
then a benediction was pronounced, and he plunged beneath the 
rater, taking care to be entirely submerged. 

This was the naturalization ceremony of Judaism, by which a 
Gentile hecame a Jew. In comparison with the divers washings to 
vhich all Jews were accustomed, it shows at once a likeness and a 
striking difference. All the significance of cleansing or purification 
vhich belonged to these washings was possessed also by baptism. If 
one who belonged to the house of Israel needed purification from 
specific contact with pollution, or from even the mere possibility of 
such contact, much more does one who has spent his whole life in the 
nidst of Gentile uncleanness need a thorough and complete cleansing 
efore he can enjoy the privileges of his new status. These ceremonial 
washings, however, were merely casual, not so grave and formal, as 
‘aptism. ‘They rarely, if ever, involved complete submersion, though 
ertain of them called for bathing the entire body. They were often 
epeated. Baptism was once for all. Purification was a specific act 

a member of a particular social and religious order—Judaism. Bap 
tism was the unique act of initiation into that order. 

It is most natural, therefore, that the word baptizo, rather than 
hepto or any word meaning simply to wash or cleanse, should have 
ven chosen to denote this unique, thoroughgoing, intensive act. 
The word as we have already seen is in the intensive form. Its 
sychological appropriateness to the institution for which it stands 
* obvious. It is rarely applied to the every day washings of the 
Jews, and when it is so used it is manifestly intended in its primary 
sense or figuratively. 

This prevalence of the custom of initiating converts by immersing 
water, is the explanation of the silence in the New Testa 


ment as te the specific manner in which baptism was administered. 
The early readers of the New Testament did not need instruction 


s to the practice of baptism. The procedure was quite as well 
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established as is the ceremony of “being sworn” among us. All 
men know that in this ceremony they are expected to remove 
their hat and raise their right hand. So John preaches baptism 
without once indicating to the people in what manner he intends 
to soleumize it, and Peter commands that the people repent and 
be baptized, but no word is left us to indicate by what outward form 
haptism was administered to the three thousand who obeyed him 
that day. Neither preacher nor people were thinking of the physi- 
eal act by which their baptism was to be administered; they were 
thinking of the baptism itself, the induction into the new order. 
But that immersion was the mode of baptism employed by John 
and by the early church, would seem to be a natural conclusion 
from the faets above recited concerning proselyte baptism, and also 
from the implications of many more or less circumstantial allusions 
in the New Testament. The people were accustomed to initiation 
by immersion. Nothing would be more natural than for a new 
religious movement or order to adopt, involuntarily, the established 
and common formality of initiating its converts. Hence we find 
John “baptizing in Aenon near to Salem because there was 


” 


much water there. It is much more probable that the “much 
water” was needed for the baptismal ceremony than for drinking 
purposes for man and beast, as partizan defenders of affusion 
strive to make out. 

Wherever circumstantial allusions to the administration of bap 
tism-are found in the New Testament they will be seen to fit 
naturally into the assumption that the form by which proselytes 
were baptized was carried over into the Christian church. The 
formality by which Jesus’ baptism was solemnized was manifestly 
an immersion. He went down into the water. was baptized, and 
came up out of the water. Philip’s procedure with the eunuch was 
the same. By association of ideas Paul sees in the outward acr 
of immersion the symbol of the death, burial and resurrection of 
Christ, facts which must be matched by the Christian’s inward 
moral experience. 

It would be too much to say absolutely that baptism was not 
administered in New Testament times in any way save by immer- 
sion. There are two instances upon which affusionists lean heavily 

one the baptism of the three thousand, the other the baptism of 
the Philippian jailer. These are open to conjecture, it must be ad- 
mitted. Yet as to the former it is scarcely less difficult to account 
tor the pouring or sprinkling than for the immersion of so many. 
And the case of the jailer presents no insuperable difficulty or im- 
probability for the immersionist view. 

There is but a single text in the New Testament whose implica- 
tion seems to hint at anything save immersion. This is Peter's 


inquiry at the house of Cornelius, “Can any man forbid water that 


9 


these should be baptized The natural inference from such a sen- 
tence, taken abstractly, would be that water was the movable 
quantity in the situation, to be brought in or forbidden, i. e., with- 
held, as those present might indicate. This inference, of course, 
would support the affusionist theory that the water was to be 
applied to the person, rather than the immersionist theory that 
the person was to be applied to the water. With respect to this 
text, it is not seemly to be dogmatic. Assuming, however, that im- 
mersion was the universal practice, it is still not impossible that 
one should speak as did Peter. intending to sharpen the antithesis 
between the holy spirit which they had so manifestly received and 
the much less important water baptism which Jewish prejudice 
might forbid. At any rate, with the background of pre-Christian 
practice in initiating proselytes and the clear implications of the 
remainder of the New Testament allusions, it is much more reason- 
able to interpret this indecisive passage on the side of immersion 
than to build upon so slender a foundation as it affords a theory 
with which the great body of our data is not in accord. 
We shall continue this inquiry next week. 


And, as the path of duty is made plain 
May grace be given that I may walk therein. 
Not like the hireling, for his selfish gain, 
With backward glances and reluctant tread, 
Making a merit of his coward dread 
But, cheerful, in the light around me thrown, 
Walking as one to pleasant service led: 
Doing God’s will as if it were my own, 
Yet trusting not in mine, but in his strength alone; 
Whittier. 
Work is the very salt of life; not only preserving it from decay, 
but also giving it tone and flavor.—Hugh Black. 
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Unitarian Retrenchment in Cities 


The ineflicieney of Unitarianism to misister to the deep needs of 
evangelical churches 


That 


has long been felt not by 
that “liberal” 


ceased to be 


humanity in general 
denomination. 


with the 


ilone but by many leaders of 


churches in general have stirred zeal 


is evidenced in the deliberate policy of retrenchment 
The policy of hav 


their 


of propaganda 


upon which they are entering in certain cities. 
ing one strong center in a city seems to be preferred to several smal] 


talking about. sales ot 


York, Washington and 


ones Theis leaders are now 


ind weak 


properties and consolidations in Boston, Ne 


Chieago. The Meadville Theological School is to be moved from the 
small town in northwestern Pennsylvania to Chicago, there to be 
the nucleus of a Unitarian headquarters for the whole west. The 


rebuilding of the Unitarian Church at Washington, with money con 


tributed by some Unitarian outside of that city as well as members 


furnish the strong centre desired there 


otter 


the congregation, is to 


The Boston consolidations have not taken shape, beyond an 
on the part of certain leaders among Unitarians to assist in negotia- 
asked New York the proceeds to create a 


Unitarian « perhaps than the Boston one in 


tions if to do so, but in 


national ntre, large 


other cities. rhe two 
Forth 


Together these propertic s are worth 


the extent to which it may reach out to 


churches mentioned are All Souls, in lower Avenue, and the 


Messiah in lower Park Avenue 
$1,700,000, All within 


advanced much 


Fourth 


&1.500,000 to Souls having 


the year, owing to the tremendous development of Avenue 


pre perth s 


New Laws for the Catholic Church 
Pius X has issued instructions for the speedy completion of the 
new code of which the Catholic Church thoroughovt the 


world is to be governed for the future. Forty of the church’s most 


laws by 


learned canonists, besides a Commission of Cardinals, have been 


working on this colossal task for the last eight years. They have 
already occupied three years beyond the time originally allotted to 
them, but X who 


upon this as the great work of his pontificate, the code will be at 


owing to the stimulus now given by Pius looks 
last ready for production during the course of the coming year. It 
is the first time in the history of the Papacy that a universal codifi 
The result will be to eliminate an im- 
laws and to establish new 


One of the 


eation has been attempted. 


mense number of local or obsolvent legis- 


lation applicable everywhere and suited to modern times. 
important features of the new c \lifieation, which concerns the United 


States as well as other countries, is the abolition of some of the im- 


pediments which at present make m irriage invalid between Catholics. 


Thue. according to the new law, marriage between third cousins 
ill be allowed, and no obstacle to marriage will be created by 
sponsorship at baptism. The American Bishops will also be granted 


extended powers of jurisdiction in matters which they are at pres- 


ent obliged to refer to Rome 


The Vatican, Tripoli and Turkey 


The Vatican, which is quoted by press agencies as in sympathy 
vith Italian enterprise in Tripoli, has determined to maintain an 
attitude of the utmost 
for some time past for the establishment of official diplomatic rela- 


reserve Negotiations have been in progress 


tions between his Holy See and Turkey, and the Vatican has de- 


layed completing them hitherto out of consideration to France which 
still claims the right to protect Christians in the Turkish dominions. 
But both the Pope and the secretary of the state are most anxious 
not to do or say anything in the present crisis which would effend 


Hence that the 
Vatican has pronounce 

It is now 
Faleonio, the 


furkey there is no foundations for the stories 


d in favor of Italy. 


that the letter 


announced n peace addressed to Mer. 


Washington, last 


uldressed to the whole world 


apostolic delegate to June, 


ie only a preliminary to an encyclical 


l international 


and dealing 


ifter 


with the question ot peace In it the 


describing what the popes down to the time of Leo 


pontilf, 
XIIT have done on behalf of peace between nations, will emphasize his 
own deep protest, not only against actual war, but against the sys 
tem of armed peace which is being maintained at such on enormous 


cost to civilization. The publication of the document will be deferred 
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until the burning questions of the moment have been settled, as 
it is felt that the present state of tension in Europe would militate 
against the efficacy of the pronouncement. 


Methodists Putting Up New Men 


Up to the middle of October 414 delegates to the next Methodist 
General Conference, meeting at Minneapolis in May, 1912, had been 
elected, and the full number, 780 to 790, will be chosen before the 
end of this month, when all fall conferences will have been held. I'he 
unusual showing thus far made is that out of 414 delegates only 
sixty-eight are ministers and twenty-four laymen. The meaning of 
this clean sweep, or nearly that, is said to be not. that Methodist 
insurgents are abroad, but that Methodism is compelling old men to 
most middle aged 


stand aside, and putting in young or at men. 


rhese changes are due, it is said, to personal grounds and not to 
polities or principles. 

Rev. E. M. 
esponding secretary of the Epworth League and the Rev. Dr. ©. B. 
Spencer 


With only two notable exceptions, the Randall, cor- 


of the “Christian Advocate” at Kansas City, General Con- 
ference appointees of four years ago have not been returned this year, 
indicating it is said that Methodist officials of the last quadrennium 
ure not likely to be retained during the next one. Methodist bishops 
are to meet in Oklahoma City on October 31, to appoint the presidents 
of the spring conferences and in November the Freedmen’s Aid is 
to meet in Pueblo and the Home and Foreign Mission Boards in 
Denver. 

rhe talk just now is that the General Conference of next spring 
will elect five new bishops. Discussion of names is already heard, 
but it is as yet too early to get anybody to make predictions. The 
propositions put forth by the New York Methodist laymen, in favor 
of districted bishops, lay representation in the annual conferences 
and in the bishops’ cabinets, have been favorably aeted upon by 
laymen in some conferences, and promptly turned down in others. 
At present it is admitted by laymen who are behind the proposition 
that they have enlisted no champion of first rank, and that failing 
such leader they are likely to accomplish little at this General Con- 
ference. Dissatisfaction with present machinery obtains in many 
quarters, it is said, but Methodist opinion is not sufficiently aroused 


to warrant expectation of changes. 


New School, New Type, for the South 
The Inter-Chureh College is the name of a quite new educational 
Nashville and will aim to 


venture in the South. It is located at 


train leaders in religious and social work. Theological seminaries 
train, it says, leaders in strictly evangelistic and pastoral work, 
but in the South, at any rate, seminaries are not equipped to train 
directors for social settlements, heads of charity bureaus, Church 
musicians, medical nurses, kindergartens and prison, hospital and 
school visitors. 

The new College insists, in its announcements, upon the strategic 
value of the leaders in every work and in every community, and 
states that in the South such leadership is even more rare than in 
the North. 
College purposes to train for all religious bodies, and while now 


Putting into effect new ideas of Christian unity, the 


located in modest quarters, its ambition is to create at Nashville 


a great foundation. It will use educational facilities already at 
that centre, but will itself aim to provide teachers for sociology, 
missions, and other subjects that may be given in common for all 
religious bedies. It is the first federated school of its kind in 
America, 

Represented on its directory are foremost Presbyterian, Disciples, 
Baptist and Methodist ministers and laymen, not a few of them 
leading educators of the South, such as President Gates of Vander- 
bilt University: President Washington of Tuskegee; President 
Landrith of Belmont College at Nashville, and President Thirkfield 
of Howard University at Washington. A special department is pro- 
vided for the training of leaders among negroes. The general secre- 
tary is the Rev. James E. McCulloch of Nashivlle. 

Since publishing last week the program of the joint Congress 
the revision of 
This latest and 


It will be 


of Baptists and Disciples, we have received 
the announcement which presents some changes. 
final program of the congress we publish on another page. 
seen that the topics are of vital Especially important Is 


that which deals with the possible union of Baptists and Disciples. 


interest. 


All who can attend this gathering should make sure of being there. 


Doctor Wiley is now in command of the pure food board and ean 


fill his own prescription for “someone with sand to enforce the laws.” 
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The Social Unrest in Europe 


An Interview With Dr. Graham Taylor, of Chicago Commons 


During the past summer Dr. Graham Tay- 
lor, of the Chicago Theological Seminary anc 
head of the Chicago Commons, spent two 
months in Europe studying social, industrial, 
and religious conditions. He went by the 
Mediterranean route, landing at Sicily, from 
there going to Rome, visiting several Italian 
cities, thence through Austria into Germany 
and through Belgium to England, where he 
was at the time of the great railway strike, 
which brought the whole of England to a 
standstill. Dr. Taylor kindly granted an in- 
terview to a representative of The Christian 
Century, which we give below: 

Conditions in Italy. 

“[ found conditions in Italy improving as 
far as Wages were concerned,” said Dr. Tay- 
lor. “Although emigration to America has 
drawn off the surplus labor and the best labor 
at that, yet because there is less work than 
formerly the demand for labor is no greater. 
I got close to the smaller community life. The 
average wage in Italy is from forty cents to 
sixty cents a day for a man, and twenty to 
thirty cents a day for a woman. These 
wages are extremely low, while the cost of 
living is gradually rising, although not so 
rapidly as in this country.” 

Women Beasts of Burden. 

“Dr. Taylor, do the women toil, as well as 
the men?” 

“Yes,” said he, “the overburdening of wom- 
en and children is simply appalling. I saw 
women carrying on their backs loads of sap- 
lings, which were used for stakes in the vine- 
yards, three times higher than themselves; 
and others with loads of iron crowbars and 
pickaxes. They sweep the streets and unload 
gravel and coal from freight cars. They cut 
the grain with little hand sickles; doing the 
hardest work in the world for the least pay. 
Women’s work all over Europe seems to be 
increasing in its variety without lessening its 
burdensomeness.” 

The Labor Movement. 

“What about the labor movement in Italy?” 

“It is not so strong as in Germany, but 
both the government and the Roman Catholic 
Church are attempting to win the support of 
the labor party. The radical wing of the 
trade unions is found in the socialistic party. 
The socialistic propaganda is very active in 
the cities.” 

“What is the Roman Catholie church doing 
to retain its huld over the laborers?” 

“In order to overcome the influence of the 
socialists, the Church is attempting to do 
what the socialists are doing, namely, estab- 
lishing banks, co-operative stores and even 
Catholic trade unions.” 

“Are the church services well attended in 
Italy 2” 

“In the country and in the villages, churches 
are well attended by men and women; but 
in the cities the church is not so well at- 
tended, especially by the men. I attended 
Catholic churches right along in order to find 
out the religiaus conditions.” 


No Windows. 
“What about housing conditions in Italy?” 
“They are very bad. The laborer in the 
city lives in a room which has no windows 
and only one door. And when that is shut, as 
it usually is, you can imagine the sanitary 
condition. In Italy, the land of the sun, there 
is less sunshine in the house than in any 
other place on the globe. Even in the coun- 
try the Italian lives essentially under city 
conditions.” 
“What influence has the returned Ameri- 





can Italian upon social life in his native 
land ?” 

“The returned Italian, or ‘Americano’ as 
he is called there, reverts to American stand- 
ards. He puts windows in his house and 
dresses in American style, and in general 
sets a higher standard of living in the com- 
munity.” 

“What is the government doing to improve 
social conditions ?” 

“The government is making a great effort 
to establish better primary and secondary 
schools, In many instances it has seques- 
tered converts of the church and uses them 
for first-class schools, installing secular 
teachers in place of the monks and nuns.” 

Germany. 

“What are the religious 
Germany ?” 

“In South Germany I found a more popu- 
lar response to the worship of the Catholic 
Church, especially in the smaller towns, al- 
though the men were in the minority. Good 
Sabbath keeping was the rule. But among 
the Protestants, conditions are much worse 
as regards church attendance. In Berlin 
only 8 per cent of the population are con- 
nected with the church.” 

“I found some interesting things in Berlin. 
There is much poverty there, but the mili- 
tary and police grip is strong and things are 
kept well in hand. Of the two million people 
in Berlin 800,000 live in single rooms; and 
of this number, 500,000 have from three to 
fourteen in a room. They have a juvenile 
court system, but it is not as good as Chi- 
cago’s.” 

“Did you go to Paris?” 

“I did not go to France, but you know 
that the bread riots there are very serious. 
People cannot get enough to eat.” 


conditions in 


England. 

“What did you find in England?” 

“In England the cost of living within 
the last three years has increased 17 per 
cent, while the wages have increased but 6 
per cent. In the traffic department of the 
railways 134,000 men receive $5 a week or 
less; 107,000 get $5 to $7.50 a week; and 
78,000 are paid $7.50 or more.” 

“You were in England during the great 
railway strike. Will you tell us something 
of it?” 

“I was close to the leaders during that 
time when England was nearer to civil war 
than at any time since the corn riots. I 
wish to say a word concerning Ramsey Mac- 
Donald, the leader of the labor party in Par- 
liament. He was the spokesman of the labor 
party during the entire crisis. During the 
cabinet meetings of the ministers of the 
Crown he was the only outsider present. He 
attended at great personal sacrifice, for at 
that very time his wife lay dying. She was 
a great social worker. MacDonald came up 
from the ranks. He has a fine library. On 
its shelves are to be found the best works on 
the history of Religion, Egyptology and the 
sible. He said to me, ‘I have always been 
fond of theology.’ Dr. John Clifford and Rev. 
F. B. Meyer are his friends and advisers.” 


What Will Be the Outcome? 

“What do you think will be the outcome 
in England?” 

“Conditions in England will largely depend 
on whether conservative men will continue 
to lead. Men like MacDonald must be reck- 
oned with. The issue is safe in their hands. 
The rank and file, however, are restless; and 
if they succeed in having their way, the 
trade union policy of England will change. 





There will be a syndicate of the unions, and 
hence more strikes and more like Germany. 
Business men there and here must always 
take into consideration trade unionism. And 
it will be either conservative or radical. It 
will be better for them if conservative men 
lead the forces of labor.” 

“Do you think the radicals will gain the 
ascendency in English trade unionism?” 

“Not if the Royal Commission which has 
been appointed to investigate industrial con- 
ditions promptly continues the inquiry now 
in progress. There has been too much de- 
lay. At a trade union congress after the 
strike the conservatives were in power and 
did not allow any radical action to be taken.” 

Brotherhood Labor Leaders, 

“What part does the Brotherhood in the 
Free Churches play in this industrial crisis?” 

“Many of the labor leaders are members 
of the Brotherhood, Under the leadership of 
Rev. F. Herbert Stead several hundred mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood went to France, 
going from town to town, advocating Chris- 
tian brotherhood, and we-: received with 
open arms,” 

“How does the Brotherhood Movement here 
compare with that of England?” 

“It seems very strange to me on re- 
turning to this country, after seeing the in- 
creasing growth there, to find interest in the 
Congregational brotherhood waning, and the 
general brotherhood in America not pro 
gressing. It is a strange contrast. Perhaps 
the homogeneous character of the people 
there makes progress easier than here, but 
there ought to be more rapid and complete 
assimilation of the immigrants here. They 
wish it even more than we do.” 

Spirit of Unrest. 

“What struck you the hardest in Europe ?” 

“By all means the general, seething spirit 
of unrest; and the unpreparedness of the 
religious forces, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant, to really grapple with the situation. I 
say this with the utmost concern. We must 
get great numbers of men to see the prob- 
lem and to solve it in the spirit of Jesus. 
The twentieth century came in with more 
widely prevalent. and deeply seated and or- 
ganized unrest than the eighteenth century 
went out with. Religion has given men 
higher aspirations; education has increased 
them. There is a revolt against poverty. 
This industrial discontent is world-wide, The 
extension of suffrage is its greatest safe- 
guard; its restriction the greatest peril to 
peace and progress.” 

Attitude of Clergy. 

“What is the attitude of the British clergy 
toward the industrial situation?” 

“A quotation from Rev. F. B. Meyer will 
indicate their attitude. He said that the 
church could no longer maintain a neutral 
attitude. “The essential principles of Chris- 
tianity are deeply involved in the demands 
for higher standards of living and higher 
wages. We have again come to Calvary and 
must decide between our ideals and existing 
conditions.’ ” 

“Will England be true to her ideals?” 

“If such leaders as Ramsey MacDonald 
continue to lead and really advance, England 
will be true to herself and her constitutional 
methods in progressing by peaceful evolution 
and not by violent revolution. And if she 
does, it will be because her religion and com- 
mon sense have triumphed in the grave and 
acute crisis which she faces in common with 
all industrial peoples.” 


(Continued on page 12.) 
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The Unrecorded Christ 
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Greek and Roman temples. When Christ 
would “turn again” Simon Peter, he drey 


him apart in the exquisite scenes of a single 
and separate appearance. Here was the print 
of the nails again, forgiveness seventy times 
seven, and the chemistry of sequestered souls, 
Cephas gave himself utterly to Christ 
Real Though Unrecorded. 
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ager, a social superintendent, a money-raiser. 
rhe preacher is not the conservator of credal 
theology. He is the spokesman of a living 
Christ. The Bible is the preacher’s text- 
book, the unrecorded Christ his teacher. 

A majestic river flows deep and clear giv- 
to strong trees, creating fertile 
breathing into © life beautiful 
We love its music, we listen to its 
prayers, we follow its onward call. Then for 
its mystery we trace it from the prairies 
to the mountain, through dark canyon, and 
rugged until kneel at its 
source in the chaste snows at the crest of th 
continent. 

The Real Presence of the Unseen Christ. 

Geikie has written this strang word: “He 
WMuchsafed them only intermitted appear- 
that, on the one hand, they might be 
in no doubt of having risen from 
the dead; and, on the other, that they might 
become familiar with the idea of his leaving 
them. He showed himself as one about to quit 
the world.” The teaching is wholly different. 
The forty days significantly emphasize the 
Lord’s perpetual presence. The seven days 
are in confirmation of the thirty-three. Mid 
way between the days of resurrection and as- 
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system, Paul shouting from earth to heaven. 
They conversed in the big sunlit highway. 
The vital eJement in the vision was Christ’s 
charge and promise, the inseparable call and 
equipment : *[ appeared unto thee to appoint 
thee a minister and a witness, both of the 
things which thou hast seen and_ the 
things wherein I will appear unto thee.” 
Later, in Corinth, the Lord stood by him, say- 
ing, “Be not afraid, for 1 am with thee.” 
\gain, in a Roman castle in Jerusalem, the 
Lord stood by him and said, “Be of good 
cheer.” And again, in the Mediterranean, 
the angel of God stood by him in the storm 
and said, “Fear not, for thou must stand 
fore Cuwsar.” rhen, how grandly Paul, 
the aged, in prison steadies the timid heart 
of the young preacher, Timothy: “At my) 
irst defense all forsook me, but the Lord 
stood by me and strengthened me.”  Follow- 
ing his argument of the resurrection, Paul 
innouneed to Corinth that he had known the 
Risen Lord in the physical body, “in the 
flesh;” and then, with suppressed exultation, 
made the veiled aflirmation that he would no 
more thus know him, but would walk hence 
forth with him in the spirit, which was far 
better. 
Most Potent Fact of Gospel. 

rhe heart of the church is slow in tleceiv- 
ing this most potent fact of the kingdow, 
the real presence of the Risen Christ. rhe 
unseen Captain is often unrealized in the 
intervention of mere mortal leadership. It 
ve would but feel forth to him who walks 
ipon the sea, and touch his right hand in 
the darkness, the storm tossed waves would 
lie down in calm. If we would lift our eyes 
ind see his morning face in the midst of ow 
failures, and at his werd launch out again 
vith him into the deep, the church’s net 
would break for the abundance of its success. 
Would faith fail, or hope lose heart, or love 
forget, if we When w 
come to practice the immanence of Christ. 


knew these things? 


the church will be saved. A touch of his 
hand on ours will shake down Chinese walls. 
If we would listen, he would laugh away our 


tears and fears. If the church would turn 
that he might look on her, her heart would 
reak in penitence, and her rekindled incense 
res would sweeten the life of all peoples 
to face 


; 


If we today would hear him say, face 
vith us, “Follow me,” every hilltop would 
be ablaze, the world would roll into light, 
and there would be daybreak everywhere. 

At the stupid 
Michael Angelo wrought an image from the 
snow. Then the prince laughed as the sculp- 
tor’s work vanished in a day. A still small 
voice from the Unseen spoke, and the artist 
strove with the rejected marble. From the 
dreams of the night, and the toil of the long, 
full days, in tears and sweat and blood, was 
brought forth “David.” 

A Roman galley was being pulled against 
the storm, The men quaked The ship tossea, 
incontrolled. Suddenly a man stepped from 
from behind a curtain, looked with scorn 


command of a 


pi nee 


upon the trembling sailors, and thundered, 


“Coward! do you not carry Cesar?” 
The Anonymous Writer of the Fifth Gospel. 
Finally, and of first importance, the hid- 
den days endow the writer of the Fifth 
Gospel. Revelation is progressive and per- 
yetual. The Bible was an evolution, its “?“' 
mate perfection being manifested in <"° Pau- 
line writings, “the work of fe#e2.” and in the 
Johannine, “the labor of rove.” But this side 
St. Paul’s last benediction and the seal of 
the apocalypse, is he who walks among the 
volden candlesticks, the increasing fragrance 
of ever-opening flowers, the rich fruit of the 
maturing gardens. The canon of Scripture 
is not complete, nor is Palestine the fifth 
Gospel. The Church is the fifth Gospel, and 
the Christian is the final biographer of 
Christ. Our master speaks to us in the 


records of Moses and Paul and John. But 
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more than this, sensitized souls withdrawn 
with Jesus, wait like unrecorded cylinders 
to become new records of the Unseen. They 
come back to men speaking the things which 
they have seen and heard, bearing branded 
in their bodies the marks of the Lord Jesus. 
The record of the post-apostolic Christ is the 
big task of the church, making way for him, 
in-breathed from him, the interpretation of 
him. Paul’s statement is unequivocal: “Y« 
are an epistle of Christ,” a new record, an 
enacted gospel. The new cannot abridge the 
old, nor infringe upon it. The field and 
force is from springtime’s blossom to the ripe 
rich grain of the harvest. 


n 


“By old sluices, weirs and channels, and «de 
serted torrent ways, 

By processions and their incense, like a 
scented summer haze, 

By the lovely lakes of lilies, where the fairy 
woodlands are, 

By the light that rends the heaven at the 
falling of a star, 

hy the Bosporus and Jordan, by all Pagan 
streams and Frank, 

By the Dogrose and the myrtle, and the wild 
flowers on their brink, 

By the spring song of the rivers when thei 
life is treasured snow, 

By the waterfalls of 
stream’s the best I know. 


ul the world—my 


You shall one dav see mv river where the 
. 


] ines and willows meet, 
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Find a shallow filled with sunlight, let it 
sparkle round your feet. 

When I watch your tace reflected in the stil! 
ness of the pool, 

| shall call my river still more dear, O Thou 
most beautiful!” 

The Fifth Gospel is the incarnation of the 
Four, the re-incarnation of the Christ of the 
Four, loosed from his grave-clothes, the hid 
den days unveiled. Creeds are not gospels 
They are hindrances. Christ left our sky 
lite rising, and our feet free. The creda! 
horizon is static, and the ‘creed-maker sched 
ules our march to the drum-beat of our 
fathers. God sent no creed making astre] 
ogers when Christ was born. The birth was 
under all the stars. 
fect eycle of the world’s life. Who ean de- 


The horoscope is the per 


fine Him? Who ean name his new book about 
him “Finis?” 


This Christ will pass thrugh the wheat 


fields again. He will hurl down to naught 
the new Pharisaism. He will vet again 
gather the children in his arms, all childre: 


He will still be breaking false standards 
He will yet commend the world’s widow and 
urse the unmerciful tither of mint and eum 
mun. He has still a word for Nicodemus. 
and an un-recorded praver for Simon Peter. 
He is with us these days. Alpha and Omeea. 
the Logos, and he still speaks to him who 
hath ears to hear. and whose sacramental 
life will interpret his message to men. 


Roanoke, Va. 


R. A. LONG AT EUREKA 


BY H. H. 


PETERS. 


The tour of Mr. R. A. Long and Rev. C. M. Chilton, president of the American 


Missionary Society, is ax event of much significance. 


That Mr. Long should take 


from his business the time and energy necessary to prosecute this campaign in the 
interest of men’s work reveals the depth and intensity of his feeling for the Brother- 
hood of which he is president. Everywhere he and his party, including Mr. Shellen- 


berger, the secretary, are being received with enthusiasm. 
Eureka meetings is typical of al] the rest. 


Monday, October 16, was one of the great 
davs in the life of Eureka College. Some 
time ago it was announced through the 
church papers that R. A. Long, of Kansas 
City, President of the Brotherhood of Di- 
ciples of Christ, accompanied by a group 
of helpers, would visit two points in Ili 
nois. in a tour of the Brotherhood in the 
interest of that very important work, We 
were disappointed at first because Eureka 
was not included in that list; but if was 
very fortunate for us that Springfield was 
not prepared to receive the committee. 
About a week before the time for the meet- 
ing, the office secretary of the Brotherhood 
of Disciples notified us that we could have 
Mr. Long and party for Monday, Oct. 16. 
Arrangements were quickly made for an 
afternoon meeting in the college chapel an- 
for an evening banquet and meeting of tl 
men in the Christian Church. 

Personnel of Party. 

The party consists of R. A. Long, 
ident of the Brotherhood of Diseir "3 
M. Chilton, pastor of the ( oer ‘ aweh 

‘ sdent of the Aner- 
of St. Joseph, Mo., » : 
iean Christiar suissionary Society, and one 
of the 2rectors of the Brotherhood; J. K. 
onellenberger, secretary of the Brothehood ; 
Ww. E. M. Hackleman, of the Hack>man 
Musie Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and Mr. 


prs 


Long’s physician. 

The party arrived on the early moring 
train from Peoria and spent the forevon 
in conference with some of the Euka 
workers in the interest of the Brotherlod 
work. The resident members of the bed 
of trustees of Eureka College and tir 
wives, the faculty and their wives, and ie 
visiting party took dinner together at Li¢s 
Wood. Following the dinner, a tour ofi- 
spection was made of the building d 
grounds of Eureka College. At 2:3th 





The following story of the 
EpIToRS, : 


large crowd gathered at the college chapel, 
to listen to the inspiring musie and ad 
dresses of the afternoon. Mr. Hackleman led 
the musie and was at his best. Secretary 
Shellenberger spoke first and outlined the 
work of the Brotherhood of Disciples, It 
was & telling address and to the point. It 
started tin campaign in good style. Fol 
lowing this k. \. Lone made one of his 
uplifting addresses. have been acquainted 
with Eureka College fo: 


« dozen years, and 
1 never attended a more j 


Mopiring address 
than came from Mr. Long on this oc- 
casion. The students are enthusiast), 
the matter and many of the young people 
will date the embracing of new ideals, 


ove! 


Ih 
business affairs especially, from this hou. 
Following the address of Mr. Long, C. M. 
Chilton, one of the most eloquent men of 
our Brotherhood, made an earnest appeal 
in behalf of the masculine forces of om 
churches. After list ning to Mr. Chilton. 
everybody felt that a new era had dawned 
on us in the matter of Brotherhood work 
and from this time on we would deal with 
the problem in a more vital and serious 
way. He stirred us deeply, and especially 
the men of his congregation. All the party 
commented on the afternoon meeting, stat 
ing among other things, that it was the 
most inspiring and largest afternoon moct 
ing they had held during the entire trip. 
The Evening Session. 

But the big meeting of the ‘day, from the 
standpoint of business for the Brotherhood, 
was held in the evening. Eureka has had 
« Men’s Club for several years. But it has 
not been affiliated with the national organ 
ization. Many of our men have felt for 


a long time that this ought to be done; 


but it seemed a little difficult to get the 


matter started in the right way. Promptly 
at 6:30, 250 men met in the auditorium of 
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the Christian Church. The president of 
the Men’s Club, D. Puterbaugh, announced 
that there had been some talk of turning 
the Men’s Club into a Brotherhood subord- 
inate to the Brotherhood of Diciples of 
Christ. He that the president 
was ready entertain a motion to that 
elTect R. E. Hieronymus intro 
duet A committee ap 
pointed to report at of the meet- 


announced 
to 

Professor 
1 such a motion was 
the el ba 
was served 


ing Then came the banquet. It 
by thirteen young ladies from Eureka Col 
ege. It was done quickly and tastily, and 
elicited special comment on the part of the 
Brotherhood workers, 

Mr. Chilton’s Address. 

Several preachers were present: J. G 
Waggoner, of Canton; H. C. Hands, of Fair- 
burv: J. A. Barnett, of Galesburg; Oceola 
MecNemar. of El Paso; W. F. Turner, of 
Peoria These men made three minute 
speeches and brought greetings from their 
respective places Mr. Chilton delivered 
the first address of the evening. Those who 
had heard him in the afternoon were pre- 
pared for a great message, but he went so 
far bevond the message of the afternoon, 


ind even of the expectations of the people, 
Mr. 


that he completely captured the men. 

Chilton laid emphasis upon a Brotherhood 
that would not sweep our communion like 
a cyclone; but would grow up in the hearts 
of our people as a mighty inpelling foree, 
moving men into larger and greater things 
for tl Kingdom of God. He maintained 
that a Brotherhood of this character was 
possible in every ehureh ind he convinced 
us to the extent that, in my judgment. 
there will be organized within a radius of 
fifty miles of Eureka College a large number 
of strong, vigorous and spiritual Byrother- 


hoods 


Believes Disciples Are Only Beginning. 


Mr. Long spoke next It was an address 
of intense devotion as well as eloquence. 
fle added many things to the address he 
had made in the afternoon and launched 


out upon the financial phases of the King 


dom of God. Mr. Long has given more than 
a million dollars to our cause. He spoke 
of a few of his large gifts very modestly, 
but just enough to give us his view of the 
matter of giving. He believes our bree" 
have not even commenced to beg 4° 8IVve- 
He proposes to make every gift he makes 
conditioned upon larget snd greater things 
on the part of our men This is sound 
business judgm<«t and the best kind of 
religion. ‘Te Brotherhood is emphasizing 
an vgs on this campaign. First: The 
ora wization of new Brotherhoods. Sec 
end? the raising of money to support the 
work It is a shame, and the Disciples 
ought to admit it with shamefacedness, that 


of the $54,000 expended in promoting the 
Mr. 


Brotherhood of Disciples of Christ, 

Long has given something like $48,000 of 
the money Personally I believe it 18 one 
of the best investments he has made; but 


1 man of his business ability and train 


for 

ing, it cannot help being a disappointment 
that he has put so much money into a 
movement with so little response from the 
brethren. Mr. Shellenberger’s speech fol 
lowing the address of Mr. Long was for the 
purpose of raising money 

Mr. Long’s Proposition. 

During the afternoon Mr. Long had 
worked out a plan but had not mentioned 
it to anybody in Eureka During his ad- 

“announced that if Illinois raised 


dress he 
$2,000, the amount of money the committee 
had decided Illinois ought to for the 
trotherhood work, he would give one fourth 
as much to the Illinois Christian Mission 
ary Society and three-fourths as much to 
Eureka College. In other words, he was 
perfectly willing to make a personal gift 
to our cause in Illinois equal to the amount 


give 
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of money that the brethren in Illinois put 
into the Brotherhood work. He further 
promised to continue this ratio for any 
amount that we might raise up to $10,- 
he made, I feel 


000; and from remarks 

sure he would be glad to go even beyond 
that. When this proposition was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Long, some of us felt a 
great weakness come over us. We had 
just closed an endowment campaign of 


$135,00 for Eureka College and more than 
Eureka peo- 
vicinity had 
$100,000 to 
little afraid 


Long’s heroic 


$20,000 of this had come from 
Eureka and 
at least 
were a 
Mr. 
Brotherhood 


Besides, 


ple. 
given in times past 
Eureka College. We 
of the proposition, but 
giving and faith in the 
ment inspired some of us to do our best. 
Within less than twenty-five minutes $2,- 
had and there are 
enough interested to the 
Everybody was blessed 
more 


move- 


200 been subscribed, 


people increase 
amount to $25,000. 
the and one rejoiced 

over the than Mr. and 
party of workers. At the conclusion of the 
the Men’s Club, of 


was converted Brother- 


by meeting, no 
victory Long his 


meeting, by a series 


resolutions, into a 


hood and the matter of securing members 
for the new Brotherhood is being prose- 
euted with vigor. 
A Great Day. 
We unhesitatingly say that, from the 


standpoint of the Brotherhood movement 
ind of Eureka College, this was one of the 
greatest days for our cause in this state. 
It would be impossible in our bretherhood 
to select a group equipped 
to inspire and lead an audience into great 
things. Hackleman., with his music; Chil- 
ton, with his elvquerce; 
with his seeretayial ability; 
his deep interest in our entire movement 
certainly con- 


of men betée! 


Shelienberger, 
and Long, with 


and Christian philanthropy ; 
a team capable of great things in 


stitute 

anv community. This is the first time 
Mr. Long had been in Eureka, and our 
people were § enthusiastic over his visit, 
ind he was so deeply interested in our 
work, that we are confident, sometime in 


the future, Mr. Long will be glad to visit 


ws again, when the pressure is not so heavy 
ind when he ean have a little more time 
to eome into complete harmony with this 


great small college. 
Eureka, III. 


A Tragedy of the Alps 


One of the most noted Alpine climbers, Ed- 
ward Whymper, recently died, at Chamonix, 
Switzerland. Mr. Whymper was the first man 
to reach the of Matterhorn, after 
many failures. the descent at- 
terded serious tragedy, which 
'S Yow recalled by the death. 
It Ws in 1865 that the ascent 
was Rade, the party consisted of four trav- 
elers—Whymper himself, the Charles 
Huds®, vicar of Skillington, in Lincolnshire, 
“as 'skoned to be one of the best 
mountaneers Of +=. time, and*two younger 
Mr. Hadow and tx~4 Francis Douglas 
and of three guides, Michel LU... of Cham- 
onix, tgether with Peter Taugwarier, g 
well-cnevn Zermatt guide, and his son, also 
named ’eter. The ascent was accomplished 
on Ju? 14, 1865, by the eastern face, and 
only ee portion of it was found to present 
any *ry exceptional difficulty or danger, 
and tis took the party an hour and a half 
to tverse. On the descent Michel Croz 
took he lead, and was followed by Hadow, 
whovas the least experienced mountaineer 
of t party, Lord Francis Douglas, though 
of © same age, having already won his 
spu Next followed Hudson, almost the 
equ of a guide for mountain skill and 
of foot, then came Lord Francis 
Dolas followed by the elder Taugwalder, 


aummit 
But 
most 


was 
by a 
explorer’s 
successful 
tev. 


} 
who 


men, 


suress 
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Whymper and the younger Taugwalder 
bringing up the rear in the order named. A}] 
were roped together, but it was afterwards 
ascertained that the rope joining Taugwa).- 
der to Lord Francis Douglas was of inferior 
quality, being older than the rest, and, as 
the event showed dangerously weakened by 
wear. All went well until the dangerous 
portion of the climb was reached. While 
traversing this portion the party was halted 
for a moment in order that Croz, who had 
laid aside his axe, might afford assistance 
to Hadow. At this critical moment Hadow 
slipped, fell against Croz, and knocked him 


over. Their weight dragged over Hudson 
and Lord Francis Douglas, and, though the 


Taugwalders and Whymper held their ground. 
the rope broke between the elder Taugwalder 
and Lord Francis Douglas, and the four who 
had fallen were precipitated to their doom. 
The of Croz, Hudson, and Hadow 
were subsequently found at the foot of the 
precipice over which they had fallen, but 
that of Lord Francis 
found. 


bodies 


Douglas was never 


The Social Unrest in Europe 
(Continued from page 9.) 
The Situation Here, 
“What you think of the situation ix 
this country, as regards the church and la- 
bor?” 


do 


“Very hopeful, I think, as seen in the or- 
ganization of the Congregational and Pres 
byterian departments of labor. Also in the 
Federated Church Council, which through its 
social department has issued the greatest ex- 
pression as to the creed of the churches. in 
their belief in the industrial crisis, which is 
the best utterance that has ever been made. 
It is a problem of industr; rather than a 
problem of the employe. | say industry, for 
the employer is just as needy as the em- 
ploye.” . 

Men and Religion And Ind: stry. 


“What effect do you think the Men and 
Religion Movement will have upon this prob 
lem?” 

“It is a most hopeful effort to recruit men 


into the services of the community and if it 
is followed up as well as it has been pre- 
pared for, it will bring a great 
men to see the problem and to mediate it in 
the spirit of Jesus. Christian men have a 
great responsibility in the industrial crisis. 
It the present movement is to be led by men 
devoid of Christian spirit and method, I 
think it will result in spasms of blood and 
tears; but if conservative men imbued wit) 
the spirit of Jesus and his peaceful methods 
lead, there will be a radical evolution realiz- 
ing real progress, rather than a destructive 
revolution which may retard it for a genera- 
tion. My only Whether the 
church will raily soon enough to assume real 
leadership.” 

“After your observation abroad, what have 
you f® say to the ministers of America?” 

“They should study the industria] prob- 
lem. They should fearlessly preach the et’: 
ies of Jesus, and apply them practically to 
the issues now on hand.” 


number of 


eoncern is, 


When you love one another as brothers 
“md treat each other recipreeally as such, 
an ae . -: . - . 

d each one, seeking his own good in the 


good of all, a) all 
the life of ; ‘ 

life of all, and “hall always be ready to 
sacrifice himself for all tne ; 
common family, and 


identify his own life with 


members of the 
m they equally ready to 
sacrifice themselves for him, most of the ills 
which weigh to-day upon the human race will 
vanish like the thick mists gathered upon 
the horizon vanish at the rising of the 
since it is His will that Love shall unite little 
by little, and ever more closely, the scat- 
tered elements of Humanity and order them 
in a single body, and Humanity be une, as 
He is one.—Joseph Mazzini. 


sun; 
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Section XLIV. Later Voices in Judah 


November 5. 


1. ALEXANDER AND AFTERWARD. 

The Persian empire fell into decay before 
the advancing power of Macedonia, repre- 
sented by Alexander the Great, and the Per- 
sian period of Jewish history was succeeded 
by the Greek and Syrian. Alexander’s con- 
quest of the oriental world was rapid and 
After his victory over Darius 
at Issus in 333 B. C. he entered Syria and 
came down the Mediterranean coast, gather- 
ing the riches of Damascus and Tyre, though 
in the latter case only after a prolonged 
siege. The Jewish people, not forgetful of 
the punishments they had received for their 
failure to remain loyal at all times to the 
rule, were slow to offer their al- 
to the new conqueror, 


spectacular. 


Persian 
but to 
have been treated with clemency by him. 
Alexander passed on southward, meeting 
active resistance at Gaza, and then entered 
Egypt, where he spent a brief time in found- 
ing the city that was to bear his name. In 
333 B. C. he again went eastward to complete 


legiance seem 


his conquest of Persia, which was accom- 
plished at the battle of Arbela in the same 
vear. He then extended his rule as far as 
the Indus. In 323 he died, leaving no heir 


him, and bringing to an end the 
most remarkable military career in history. 
rradition says that when Alexander lay dy 
asked him, “To whom do 
vou leave your empire?” and he replied, “To 


to succeed 


ing his courtiers 
the stronzest.” 

It was not strange that this great fabrie 
should swiftly be rent into fragments. Of 
two great importance to the 
little state of Judah. They were the king- 
dom of Syria with its capital at Antioch on 
the Orontes, and Egypt with Alexandria as 
its metropolis. In these two kingdoms ruled 
the Seleucids and the Ptolemies. Seleuchus I. 
founded Antioch about 300 B. C., and Ptolemy 
I. (Soter). son of Lagus, was the first of the 
Egyptian line. Between these rival dynasties 


were of 


these. 


there was almo t constant war during the 
venerations that followed. And since Pales- 
tine lay between the two capitals, it was 


Trequently 


the 


the scene of conflict and always 
object of jealous regard. 
At first the Ptolemies were 


the stronger, 


it with the accession of Ptolemy IV. (Philo-* 


pator), the decline of the Egyptian power 
hegan. The vieteries of Antiochus ITl. who 
ume to the throne of Syria in 224 B. C., 
brought Palestine into submission to the 


northern state. And this condition continue 


reigns of his son, Seleuchus IV. 


uring the 


ind his grandson, Antiochus Epiphanes, who 
hbeeame king in 176 RB. C. It is with this 
lsst named monarch that the romantic nar- 
itives of the Maeccabean age have most to 


2. PROPHETIC FRAGMENTS. 


Certain portions of the Old Testament lit- 


frature appear to have their origin in this 
period. Among them are the books of Chron- 
icles with their supplements in the fragments 


of Ezra and Nehemiah, which must date from 
late as the times of Alexander, 
lor they name Jaddua, the high priest, who 
contemporary of the Macedonian con- 
queror; the book of Esther; 
sophical work, Ecclesiastes; 


L period as 


i 


Was a 
the little philo- 
the apocryphal 


Text for Special Study, Zechariah 9. 


book of the Wisdom of Jesus, the son of 
Sirach, popularly known as Ecclesiasticus; 
and the apocalyptic books of Daniel and 


Enoch find their setting in this age. 

But there were some works of a prophetic 
nature which also took form at this time. 
And among them the most important are the 
two later sections of the Book of Zechariah 
(9-11 and 12-14). Earlier Bible students 
drew from references to Ephraim, Damascus, 
Assyria and Egypt in the first of these two 
works, the conclusion that it must have been 
pre-exilic in its date. But closer investiga- 
tion has revealed abundant for the 
assignment of both these later parts of the 
book to the Greek period. How they came to 
be attached to the eight authentic chapters 
of Zechariah is not known. The indifference 
to authorship in most ancient writings must 
be the explanation for the large amount ol 
anonymous material found in the Old Testa- 
ment. Considerable sections of the Book of 
Isaiah, 13, 14, 24-27, 34, 35, 40-55 
and 56-66, have already been pointed out as 
of this class. Such floating materials as are 
found in the and third 
Zechariah ard in Malachi could not have been 
unusual. 


3. PROPHETIC EXPECTATIONS. 
(Zech. 9.) 


The first of these two sections of Zechariah 


reasons 


such as 


second sections of 


9-11) seems to fall in the period soon after 
Alexander's and death. Apparently 
Egypt and Syria are struggling for Palest‘ne. 
Perhaps the references to cities of the north 
and the sea coast that have recently passed 
through distress or are still to suffer, refer 
to the campaign of Alexander which stripped 


wars 


those districts from the Lebanons to the 
desert of Egypt. (9:1-8.) 


Then comes a highly significant 
probably the most familiar in the whole of 
this part of the book. It is the well-known 
reference to the coming of Judah’s expected 
king. In an age when the province was only 
moderately prosperous, after the long depres- 


passage, 


sion of its slow revival, when Judah alone 
survived of the ancient united kingdom of 
Israel and Judah, when there was no king 
upon the throne but a Greek deputy in 


charge, when still there came from time to 
time groups of returning pilgrims from thie 
listant lands of Egypt and Assyria whither 
their fathers had carried, and 
religious and political leadership was lIikety 
to be prostituted to selfish ends, such hopes 
which these later and 
prophets cherished were of value to the com- 
munity. 

Verses 9 and 10 the 
Judah’s ideal king, who will approach, not in 
the garb of a warrior nor riding a war horse, 
but as a minister of peace. Jerusalem shoul 
rejoice at the coming of her king, for with 
his advent the weapons of war were to perish 
from the land, and his broad authority should 
be promotive only of quiet and safety. 

It was not strange that the writer of the 
First Gospel felt that in this word there was 
a picture too impressive not to be applied to 
Jesus at the moment of his triumphal entry 
into the city (Matt. 21:5). And perhaps 


been when 


unknown 


as those 


describe coming of 


Jesus himself was mindful of the words of 


the prophet when he chose the lowly animal 


of peace on which to make his final journey 
to the city. 

Out of the experience of prisoner-hood the 
people of Judah were soon to emerge. They 
to find in Zion a stronghold. Judah 
and Ephraim, conceived now as ideally one 
again, even as they had been in earlier times, 
are ready for warfare against whatever foes 
may approach, particularly against 
the new mistress of the world, whose sons 
the Syrians have plundered the fair lant. 
God will be a leader and defender of his peo- 
ple, for his goodness is great and he is a 
Savior of those who trust in him. 

Thus in broken uttérance the prophet 
gives expression to his word of hope for the 
future of the city. 


4. JUDAH’S WORTHLESS LEADERS. 

Chapters 10 and 11 are less hopeful in their 
tone. Drought has made the blessing of rain 
the most desirable of gifts, but superstitious 
practices such as the worship of teraphim and 
All 


such practices are valueless. Then the prophet 


were 


Greece, 


the consultation of diviners are common. 


proceeds to reprove the shepherds or teachers 
who have betrayed their trust and left the 


people without their direction. In such an 
emergency God himself must intervene to 
strengthen his people, Judah and Israel. He 


will gather the scattered ones from Egypt 


and Assyria, and these nations that have 
devastated Israel shall be punished. 
Danger is at hand from the north. The 


weak shepherds raise the ery of alarm, but 
in them there is no help. An enemy ap- 
proaches. The flock of Israel is doomed to 
slaughter. The prophet himself must try the 
task of a true shepherd. He takes to himself 
and “unity,” but 
value. There is no favor 
for Israel from her enemies, nor is there any 
unity among the people. He gives up ms 
task in despair and turns over the people to 
their fate. And when he asks if his services 
have been worth anything he is insulted by 
being offered thirty pieces of silver, the 
price of the cheapest slave. It is evident that 
he is accounted only as the rest of the leaders, 
worthless and selfish, 


two staves, “graciousness” 


these seem of no 


In this enigmatical passage one seems to 
hear the echo of earnest efforts made by some 
true-hearted leader in Judah to stem the tide 
of apostasy and to correct the evil manners 
of the time. The reference to the price of 
our Lord’s betrayal (Matt. 27:9), is of course 
merely a coincidence of words, but again the 
writer of the Gospel narrative felt that the 
passage was significant, if only by reason of 
the similar low esteem in which a true leader 


was held. 


5. APOCALYPTIC DREAMS, 


The second section (12-14) is an admirable 
illustration of that apocalyptic literature 
which by this time had become familiar 


through such writings as Zephaniah, Ezekial, 
and the first section of Zechariah. The ° 
nature the times made proper 
the description of religious conditions in 
terms cenflict to decided between 
Judah and her enemies in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem. Throughout this there 
prevails the spirit of hope. Jerusalem is to 
be too strong for her enemies. There is even 
a disposition to draw a distinction between 
the country districts of Judah and_ the 
metropolis as rivals for leadership in the new 
time of crisis. 


Joel, 


troublous of 


be 


of a 


section 
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Upon the people the divine spirit is to be 
poured out, and in humility and penitence 
they are to mourn over their past sins of 
forgetfulness of God A fountain is to b 
opened for the cleansing of sin, and the fals 
prophets, the idols and the implements of 
sorcery are to be destroyed The men who 
practice 


upon the credulity f the 


through the arts of the 


people 
prophet are quite 
liscredited. 

Discipline and chast 
Zion 


bers, but she cannot perish 


sement must fall upon 


Her people are to be cut down in num 
Refined as silve 
she will endure 

In chapter 14 the final crisis and deliveran 
ire reached, Phe Day of the Lord 


Jerusalem in the 


omes 
Che nations fight vainst 
illey outside the city Jerusalem is take 
ind her people are in uish of spirit. But 


fehovah appearing at the moment of greatest 


langer intervenes in behalf of his chosen 
ne Ile stands on Mount Olivet in this 
aut apocalypt scene ul the mountain 


“HE 


splits in two at his touch. Such an earti 
quake as had not been known since the days 
of Uzziah cleaves the hills. Out of the clefts 
of Zion come living waters as in the dream 
of Ezekiel, only they flow both east and 
west. From twilight darkness there comes a 


new day. The land is enriched, Jerusalem is 


restored, her foes are chastised, the nations 
are brought to conviction of Jehovah’s power, 
and the city purified becomes a place of holi 
ness where even the bells of the horses and 
the pots and bowls of sanctuary and palace 
No longe 


strangers anil 


are inscribed with holy mottoes. 
is Judah the 
traflickers 


faring-place ot 
Her peace has come; her futur 
5 sure 

In such words the confident expectation ot 
lreamers of the dawn attempted to uphold! 


the hearts of the weary in days of gloom. 
But Judah was to see even more desperat 
distresses than those through which she hai 
gone, for the Mae 


ind heroism was just ahead 


abean age of persecutio 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


BY W. D. 


m Great Lives. 


Topic Nov. 5. Lessons fro 
XI. John. Jno. 21:20-25. (Consecration 
Meeting.) 
lradition gives interesting 
yunts i incident n tl lif f J n 
ihese for the most mart ile rm mut i 
‘ scriptures we |! ol ! in Ii 
all we have a e ¢ iple of the growtl 
ad devel ent vie is n 
nder the retinin nd ! ne il el s 
the Navare 
In the earlier d f vas eh nt 
tenacious, and ambit ~ Lhe oul wave 
led down fi ‘ en upol the 
imaritan village lent hi and 
’ umes shelter (J 5] He throug! 
mother sought a il pla e of dignity 
the kingdon \! 35 Ireneaus tells 
is that he fiercely combated the heresy of 
Cerinthus. even refusing 1 « under the 
ne roof with eti that le 
te his r . it suel eret i! 
whings Th il ems ve ippropriate 
| ti ti urive him his wothel 
lames, sons of thunde 
Notwithstanding all this he was net on 
illed to be an Apostle of Jesus Christ (Lk 
»cS-L1,.) but ul a rominent place in 
at college He was one of the thre 
ho was permitted t see the raising ot 
jairus’ daughter Mk. 5:37 He again 


vas present on the Mount of Transfigura 
tion (Mt. 17:1.) He was nearest his Lord 
it the time of His agony in Cethseman 
Lk. 14:33.) He was with the 


Lord and felt free te 


intimate 
inquire as to the 
time of the fulfillment of his prophecies 
He was one of the two commissioned to 
prepare the place to eat the last 
Lk. 22:8.) rhese 


erence was made above were not objection 


suppel 
qualities to which ret 
able to the Saviour when he was looking 
for men to whom he desired to his great 
vork. a hint to us that today 


there is quite 


Is this not 
as much need and possibil- 
ities in such men in religious work as in 
the days of Jesus? 

But John is the best known as the “be 
oved apostle.” And that too is true. His 
yospel is the gospel of love. He tells us 
(Jno. 3:16.) 


was whom Jesus loved. who leaned 


Ged so loved the world,” ete.. 
He it 
back upon his Lord’s breast and inquired 
who it was that should betray him. His 
interpretation of the gospel was that it was 
a salvation by love and that love 
would save us. “He that loves is begotten of 
God.” Moved by this spirit of love Clement 
tells us that he 


alone 


journeyed far into a for 


ENDRES. 


tlaim a convert who had fallen 
ways and joined a band of robbers 
he was 


tells us that when 


and could not speak long at a_ time 

‘ s carried into the church and in ad 

‘sing the congregation he would simply 

wat the old commandment, “Little chil 
en, love one another.” 


Here is a splendid example of the power 


the vos pel to take the proud spirit of 
in and soften, and mellow and direct 

mankind and 
etter 
influence 


innels of usefulness for 
ry of the Fathe Can we do 
to let the 


same hallowing 


enter our lives and make them like unto 


him 1 ill wood things 


Front Rank Standard for 1912 


Adopted at Des Moines. 


The tiseal vear extends from October 1, 101 
to Septem be1 30, 1912.) 
I.—WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 
\ Workers’ Conference it ieast once a 


month following a prepared Program (1) and 


miving ceess to a orkers’ library (2). 
I—TEACHER TRAINING 

\ class studving first }) or advanced 
} cCOourTst 


IIi.—GRADED. 
Contormityv to the nternational standard 
ling (0 with the largest possible Ise 
rauded lessons as far as issued. 
IV.—BIBLES 
Che school adopting the permanent policy ol 
\) Bible (6) ownership by pupils. 
b) Bible (7) as text-book in school ses- 
sions, 


V.—ORGANIZED CLASSES 
All senior and adult classes holding inte: 


tional certificates of recognition (8) and 
striving to attain the international standard 
oft service (0), 


VII.—SERVICE 
(e) EVANGELISTIC. 


Instructing 10) and inviting (11 tle 
pupils to become Christians, and partic pat 
ing in one of the following: 

|—-Inerease average attendance. 


2. Maintain a mission school 


3—Enlist one volunteer for the ministry 
or mission-field, 

(b) MISSIONARY. 

\ missionary committee or superintendent 
promoting missionary instruction (12) and 
(13). 

Offerings to 
1—State Bible-School Work (14). 


praye. 
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2—-American Christian Missi mary Society 
(15). 

3—Foreign Missions (16). 

4—Benevolence explanatory. 

(The figures above refer to the tol 


z 
notes, ) 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


l.-A suggested uniform program m; 
had from the State on 
Superintendent. 

2.—Any number of books constitute 


brary. The following set of 


American Bible-S } 


‘ 


books may } 
had from om publishing-houses at $5.00 “ 
riage extra.) 
“The Modern 
and Practice” (general) 
“Sunday-school 
(history)—Brown. 


Sunday-school Princip] 
Cope. 


Movements in Amer 


“Organizing and Building up the Sunda 
school” (methods)—Hurlbut. 

“A Study of Child Nature” (child stud 
Harrison. 

“The Graded 
and Practice” 


Sunday-school in Prineipl 
(grading)—Meyei . 
“Common Method in Mind a 
Matter” (pedagogy )—Thornton. 
“Religious Pedagogy in the Modern Sw 


Sheple ra 


Sense 


day-school” (pedagogy ) 
“Missionary Methods 
Workers” (missions)—Trull. 


3.—The First Standard Course requires { 


ror sun 


lessons in not less than one year, coverin 
the Bible, the pupil. methods of teaching, a 
the Bibi 


organization and management 


school. 

}. The Advanced Course requires on i 
lred lessons in not less than two vears 
covering the subjects of the First Course a 
vdditional studies “Missions” and 
Church History.” 

5 The International Standar Gy 


is is follows 
1. Family Division. 
l._-Home Depirtment Non-Att 


ants.) 
2? Cradle Roll Rirth to 3 vea 
? —Elementary Division. 
1.—Beginners” Departm { 
years.) 


2.—Primary Department 

years, } 
3.—Junior Department (9% 10. 11 a 
12 years. 


Secondary Division 


1.--Intermediate Department | ] 
15 and 1€ vears 
»? Senior Department 17 1s 1 19 


years.) 
}.—-Adult. Division 
Adult Department 
6.—The Bible or New 
7.—The Bible instead of 


should be vwsed in the sessions of 


i) years and o ‘ 
Testament. 
lesson-Itere tu 


the ech 


§—The International Standard of Orga 
ization is as follows: 
1.—Class composed of pupils t 
vears of age or ove 
2. Class definitely connected with sen 
Bible-school. 
Class having teacher. president 
president. 
For Adult Classes: Secretary. and trevsm 
and, at least the following comm ttecs 


Membership, Social, and Devotional-ans 


Missionary. 


For Senior Classes: 1.—The class sha 


have a teacher and at least two officers 
President and Secretary-Treasurer. 
2 —At least two committees, whic may ™ 


known as the Membership and Missionar) 


Committees. 

The certificate of recognition costs 
five cents and should be obtained from the 
Interdenominational State Secretary “ your 
own State Superintendent. a 

9.—The International Standard of Service 


twent\ 


is as follows: 


1.—An annual increase in class member- 
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ship or an equivalent through the or- 
ganization of other classes. 
2—Bibles used in the class. 
3—aA definite contribution to missions. 
4.—Personal Evangelism. 
5.—Some other definite Christian work in 
the community. 
teacher-training, 
study class, or reading course, with a 


G.—Representation in 


view to larger service. 

In order to make the above Standard 
effective, it is recommended that the 
men in all classes affiliate with the 
General Brotherhood: 
a)—Observing at least one Brotherhood 
program each month. 
b)—-Making an annual contribution to 
the support of the General Brother- 
hood of the Disciples of Christ. 
c)—Recognition of “Christian Men” as 
the official organ of Men’s work. 

10.—-In most cases, this should be subject 
tu the direction of the Minister. For further 
information, consult your State or American 
Superintendent. 

1l—Frequent Decision Days are recom- 
mended, 

12.-Monthly missionary programs are is- 
sued jointly by the Foreign Christian Mis- 
sionary Society and the American Christian 
Missionary Society, for the first six months, 
covering foreign mission subjects, and the last 
six covering American subjects. They may be 
obtained from either society or from you 
State Superintendent. . 

13.—The Mission prayer cycle for the year, 
gives a definite topic for every Sunday and 
may be had from the State or American Su- 
perindent. 

14.—Consult your State Bible-school Su 
perintendent as to when and how this offer- 
ng should be made. 

15.—This offering is usually taken the Sun- 
day before Thanksgiving and should be sent 
to the American Christian Missionary ‘So- 
ciety, Carew Bldg.; Cincinnati, Ohio. 

16.—This offering is usually taken the first 
Sunday in June, and should be sent to the 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society, Box 
884, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

17—Consult the National Benevolent As- 
sociation, 2955 Euclid Ave., St. Louis, Mo., 


regarding this offering. 


Cotner University 
The faculty has had somechanges in it. 
Two new professors are in the science de- 
partment. Prof. R. L. Hoff, of the chair of 
biology, and Prof. Hubert D. Shellenberger, 
of Wooster, Ohio, of the chair of chemistry. 

The summer saw many improvements 
made. Some new rooms were opened on the 
fifth floor of the main building. New floors 
were put in in some of the halls. Many of 
the walls were treated with paint and var- 
nish. New furniture was also placed in a 
goodly number of the rooms. The business 
department greatly added to its equipment. 
This department is one of the best equipped 
in the west. It is in charge of Prof. John 
Walker, and three able assistants. Two 
lovely studios for the music department were 
furnished during the summer. 

The Medical School has been reorganized, 
or rather, a new medical school was organ- 
ized. The Old Lincoln Medical School was al- 
lowed to die. In its place the Cotner Uni- 
Versity Medical College was organizel. It is 
under the complete control of the university. 
No can can teach on the faculty without the 
approval of the Board of Trustees of the 
University. The school has opened with 
much promise. High standards will be 


maintained. Our fall opening was most aus- 
We have a fine student body. 
WILLIAM OESCHGER. 


Picious. 
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State of Illinois in which it is published. 
in Illinois by publishing its significant church 


of Christian work in the state. 
National Bank Building, Springfield. 
Chicago office. 





Illinois Department 
State Office, 24 Illinois National Bank Bldg., Springfield 


Tue Cristian Century is a national religious paper published by the Disciples of Christ 
in the interests of Christian unity and the Kingdom of God. 
wide and impartially distributed among all the states, it recognizes a special obligation to the 
It desires particularly te serve the cause of Christ 


promoting the ideals of the Disciples within its borders. 
Curistian CENTURY maintain a state office at Springfield, the capital and central city. It is 
the purpose of the state editor to study the whole field of Illinois, visiting all the churches, 
reporting his observations and pointing the churches to ever higher ideals. 
workers are requested to co-operate by regularly 
papers, parish papers, weekly leaflets, occasional paragraphs of sermons and any other informa- 
tion that will give to the state editor all the data for reporting and interpreting the progress 
All communications to the editor may be addressed, 24 Illinois 
Al) business communications should be addressed to the 


While its circulation is nation- 


news, by interpreting its religious life and by 
To this end the publishers of Tue 


Pastors and church 
sending items of news, clippings from local 











The congregation of Saybrook is in a meet- 
ing led by Herbert Yeuell. 


FE. M. Smith is holding a revival meeting 
for the congregation of Tabernacle Church, 
Decatur, of which he is pastor. 


J, H. Wright, pastor at Harristown, is 
holding a meeting for his home congregation, 
heing assisted by Frank McDonald. 


F. L. Davis’ meeting with his home church, 
at Wawnesville, had resulted in seventeen 
additions, fourteen by baptism, at last report. 


Lincoln Church has plauned a revival meet- 
ing to be held beginning the latter part of 
October, with the pastor, E. A. Gilliland, 
doing the preaching. 


The congregation at Newman. where H. J. 
Hostetler preaches, will have S. S. Jones of 
Danville in a 
winter season. 

E. W. Murch, of Rantoul, has been called 
to suneceed H. M. Hall at Athens, Ohio. It 
has not been learned whether Mr. Murch has 
accepted the call. 


revival meeting during the 


The revival meeting at Humboldt, con 
dueted by Hill and Knowles, is receiving as- 
sistance from the other churches of the com 
munity. At last report, there had been three 
additions. 


In a revival meeting at Hutsonville with 
W. I. Griffin as evangelist, there were four 
additions the first week, with indications 
pointing to a meeting of much larger propor- 
tions. 


Theo. F. Hall entered the third year of his 
pastorate at Benton, in September. The work 
so far this year promises to more than 
duplicate the excellent results of the first 
two years. 


Princeton Church is being led in a revival 
meeting by Vawter and Marty. There were 
nineteen additions on the day the first invita- 


tion was extended. The pastor is Cecil C. 
Carpenter. 


Evangelist A. W. Crabb is holding a stir- 
ring revival meeting at Harvel with un 
usually large congregations, and seven addi- 
tions by baptism at last report. The pastor 
is S. R. Lewis. 


The meeting at Pekin, conducted by the 
pastor. O. C. Bolman, assisted by Leroy F. 
Sargent, started with nine additions the 
first day and unusually bright prospects for 
other accessions immediately. 


A union revival meeting will be held at 
Palestine, conducted by John S. Hamilton. 
All the churches of the city will co-operate 
in the campaign. D. W. Conner is minister 
of the church of the Disciples. 


J. A. Clemens, of Casey, is holding a meet- 
ing in Frankfort for C. W. Freeman. This 
is an exchange meeting for one held by Mr. 
Freeman at Casey in which there were five 
additions on profession of faith. 








A tent meeting is being held in the coun- 
try near Caldwell, in which three churches 
are co-operating. The evangelist is Harold E. 
Monser who is assisted by Ralph C. Varner 
and wife as singers. 


C. R. Piety, who is conducting a revival 
meeting at Secor, suffered an attack of appen- 
dicitis, which necessitated discontinuance of 
the meeting. Mr. Piety is improving and is 
anticipating removal to 
covery. 


Indiana after re 


David D. Dick was assisted in a meeting 
at Rossville by Charles H. Bloom of New 
York. The meeting lasted three weeks, dur- 
ing which there wére seven additions, and by 
far more good accomplished for the church 
and community than can be tabulated. 


rhe meeting at Mt. Erie, in Wayne County, 
conducted by O. M. Eaton, closed the first 
week in October, having resulted in fifty- 
one additions, all of whom were adults. <A 
preacher has been called and money is being 
solicited for a new edifice. 


Danville First Church and its pastor, 
William E. Adams, will have the assistance 
of T. L. Lowe, of Columbus, Ohio, in a series 
of meetings to be held in February. In ex 
change Mr. Adams will conduct a meeting 
for Mr. Lowe in his Ohio church. 


Guy Bb. Williamson, who preaches at 
Waverly, is having the assistance of Charles 
H. Bloom, of New York, in a revival meet- 
ing. The other churches of the community 
are assisting in a cordial way. The Baptist 
pastor brought his entire congregation to 
attend the Sunday night service. 


lhe pastor of Lincoln Church, E. A. Gilli- 
land, assisted H. A. Davis in a meeting at 
Waynestown, Ind., in which there were about 
thirty additions, twenty-four being on pro- 
fession of faith. A tent was used for the 
meeting and large congregations were in at- 
tendance. The method of the revival and its 
results have been highly commended. 


Batavia Church, for which Edward A. 
Henry preaches, reported all debts paid at 
the end of its fiseal year, and an offering to 
missions and benevolence more than double 
that of any former year. The excellent finan- 
cial condition of the church is accounted for 
by the use of the Duplex System, which has 
been employed for a year. 

The Galesburg pastor, J. A. Barnett, has 
concluded four years of ministry with this 
church. His ministry here has been un- 
usually fruitful. There have been 650 addi- 
tions, of which number 343 were added withi- 
out the aid of an evangelist. The Sunday- 
school has increased to the point where its 
average attendance is about 100 more than 
the average at the time the pastorate was 
begun. It is hoped that a new building will 
be erected soon, for which purpose a choice 
building lot has been purchased. This is 
one of the several congregations in Illinois 
that is a living-link in the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. 
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H. H. Peters, who preaches at Arthur, writes: 
“I have been preaching half time at Arthur, 
lilinois, in connection with my work as En- 
dowment Secretary of Eureka College, since 
the first of last July. I find this one of the 
most delightful churches for which I have 
ever preached. There is a membership of 
about 140, with a Bible-school ranging from 
125 to 150, and with at least a dozen men 
who are working at the job. There have 
been twelve additions to the church and an 
indebtedness of $1,000 has been paid off. 
This was the balance on the new church and 
a small paving bill. This is the first time 
since I was a boy preacher, that I have don 
work of this characte While I am not a 
believer in what we commonly call “railroad 
preaching,” I sincerely believe many of ow 
churches would be better off with half tim: 
preaching, provided they paid for it what 
they should, and let the responsibility fo 
directing the church rest upon the shouraese 
of the men in the church. I shall continue 
with the church for a year any way.” 





Eureka College 





At the meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Eureka College, held Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 11, the matter of a new campaign came 
up among the first things on the program. 

The present endowment of the college is, 
in round figures, $150,000. The success of 
the recent campaign encourages us in the 
belief that the putting of Eureka College 
upon a firm financial basis is within the 
scope of reasonable probability. 

rhe Endowment Committee, therefore, 
recommended the inauguration of a new in- 
creased endowment beginning 
January 1, 1912, the pledges on the same 
to be taken conditioned upon the increase 
of the endowment fund to the total of 
$250,000, and to become payable whenever 


( ampaign, 


said endowment fund shall attain the said 
sum, increase from every source to be in- 
cluded; the time limit of said campaign to 
be January 1, 1915. 

The Committee on Buildings and Grounds 
refused to be outdone in the matter of re- 
commendations, and reported in favor ol 
a campaign for at least $45,000 for the pur- 
pose of remodeling the middle building into 
a science hall, costing about $15,000 for 
work and equipment and about $30,000 for 
a gymnasium 

The Board immediately appointed a com- 
propositions 


mittee to consider both 


That committee in consultation with the 


endowment secretary prepared a_ definite 


program and reported favorably on_ both. 

The campaign is on and the endowment 
secretary is at work. We are making no 
promises except to do our best. But we 
expect to win. In fact, we have no doubt 
about it. The emphasis will be placed on 
the building enterprise for the present. We 
will begin on the gymnasium just as soon 
as the pledges to the building fund amount 
to $25,000. By the time the gymnasium 
is completed we will have the last $20,000 
for the equipment of our middle building 
for a science hall and for other improve- 
ments, 

The endowment feature of the campaign 
will be inaugurated Jan. 1, 1912. It will 
take a short time to get this started 
in good shape. But by the time the build 
ing enterprise is complete] the enthusiasm 
over the prospect of increasing our endow- 
ment to $250,000 will be such that we shall 
have no difficulty in winding up the cam- 
paign with the same success of our recent 
one. Every friend of Eureka College ought 
to begin at once and in dead earnest. 

H. H. Perers, 
Endowment Secretary. 
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Chicago | 





After a long period of inaction the Disci- 
ples’ Social Union came into life again last 
week in the form of a banquet promoted by 
the Christian Business Men’s Association. 
This latter is a voluntary organization of 
the leading men of our churches with the 
simple and elastic program of doing what 
needs to be done to advance the interests of 
the Disciples in this big town. They are 
not content with the fine social fellowship 
that has grown up among themselves; they 
wish to get behind important projects in an 
informal way and boost them. Many are the 
achievements recent history puts to their 
credit. And last Thursday adds yet one 
more. The Douglas Park Church has been 
holding on to life by the tip of its fingers 
for the last ten years. Recently under the 
leadership of Vaughan Dabney, a Bethany 
College graduate, it has taken on new and 
susprising life, entirely nonplussing those 
who a year or two ago would have voted to 
abandon the work at that point. They 
are now worshiping in a Congregational 
church with their Congregational brethren 
and have been for some months considering 
a proposition to purchase the property and 
unite the two churches. With characteristic 
grace the business men put their association 
behind the enterprise and insisted upon rais- 
ing enough money from their members at 
the banquet to clinch the purchase. The 
church has $4,200 on hand, They will carry a 
mortgage of $2,800. The cost of the property 
is $8,000. One thousand dollars was needed. 
It was raised that night. H. L. Willett, Aus- 
tin Hunter and C. G. Kindred made speeches. 
Mr. Thomas, the president of the association, 
asked for pledges following an explanation 
by Mr. Dabney. The prospect before the 
Douglas Park Church is very hopeful. Under 
Mr. Dabney’s leadership it bids fair to be- 
come soon an entirely self-supporting and 


efficient congregation. 


An Important Announcement to Chicago 
Ministers. 

The following notice from Professor Allen 
Hoben of the University of Chicago ought to 
be of interest to all our ministers in this 
city. The Juvenile Protective Association 
has been one of the most effective agencies 
for child redemption and welfare in the 
history of Chicago philanthropic efforts. 
Some of the facts connected with the work 
of this organization are of the most start- 
ling and disquieting character, but they are 
the kind that every minister ought to under- 
stand in order rightly to direct the forces 
of his church as aids in social betterment. 
Professor Hoben’s note speaks for itself. 

“IT am very anxious that Chicago ministers 
of all denominations attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Juvenile Protective Association, 
and that they bring delegates from their 
churches. At considerable expense we have 
gathered facts as to the conditions that men- 
ace and destroy child life in our city, and 
all who attend our annual meeting will re 
ceive enough reliable information to compen- 
sate them for the effort. There will be no 
attempt to raise funds—but we do need in- 
telligent codperation on the part of all relig- 
ious bodies. 

“There is a suspicion that the churches 
are not interested in these vital problems. 
I want the ministers and other representa- 
tives to come and show that they are. 

“The meeting will be held in Northwestern 
University Assembly Hall, 31 West Lake St., 
Mrs. Bowen will 
ALLAN HOoBeEN. 


Vriday, Oct. 27, 2:30 p- m. 


preside. 


John L. Brandt has taken the pastorate 
of First Church, St, Louis, Mo. 





Church Life 


S. A. Donaldson of Toronto, Canada, has 
taken the work at Ridgewood Heights, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 














The church at Goodland, Kan., where B. 
A. Channer ministers, gave a special ser- 
vice for old people on a recent Sunday, 


R. H. Webb of Fort Worth, Tex., has taken 
up the duties of cocunty missionary with 
headquarters at Lockport, Tex. 


The church at Trenton, Mo., where §, 
G. Fisher ministers, held a Sunday-school 
institute October 19-22. 


E. K. VanWinkle has resigned at Milton, 
Ind., to accept a call to Findlay. He will 
conclude his pastorate November 1. 


H. O. Breeden is assisting Frank E. Bo- 
ren and other pastors in a union meeting 
at Vacaville, Calif. 


Vernon Stauffer will have charge of the 
work at Edgewater, N. J., while attending 
Columbia University and Union Seminary. 


J. V. Coombs continues his meeting at 
East Broadway Church, Sedalia, Mo., with 
good interest. 


The new church at Iowa Falls, Iowa, was 
dedicated recently, James T. Nichols of Des- 
Moines delivering the sermon. 


Geo, L. Snively had charge of the dedi- 
eatory services of the new church at Elkins, 
W. Va., on Sunday, October 15. 


T. J. Hansen, for three years pastor at 
Ames, Iowa, has taken up the duties of his 
new charge at Bloomfield, Iowa. 


W. A. MecKown of Marion, Ind., and J. 
Engle of Elwood, Ind., are in a meeting at 
Silver Creek Church, near Maple Grove, Ind. 


S. E. Brewster, of Beaver, Pa., has been 
called to the pastorate of First Church, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., and will take charge 
there November 1. 


Ray Lessig of Augusta, Kan., has been 
called to the pastorate at Nickerson, Kan., 
to succeed D. J. Howe, who recently re- 


signed. 


Charles E. MeVay is assisting George W. 
Watkins, pastor at State Line, Ind., in a 
meeting there. Mr. McVay will begin a 
meeting at Higbee, Mo., November 5. 


A teacher training class has been organ 
ized at First Church, Davenport, Iowa. I. 
M. Perkins, the pastor, will be the in- 
structor. 


The congregation of First Church, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky., have completed the plans 
for their beautiful new building and the 
foundation work will begin at once. 

A series of evangelistic meetings are 
being held at Marysville, Kan, The pas- 
tor, J. H. Crutcher, is being assisted by J. 
W. Babcock. 


W. M. White has begun a meeting with 
his congregation at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
He is assisted in the singing by Miss Lu- 
cile Park. 


Cc. M. Wolford, who recently resigned at 
Blandinsville, Ill., has accepted a eall to 
Owosso, Mich. He will succeed C. M. Keene, 
pastor of the chureh five years, who Te 
signed from the ministry because of failing 
health, 
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F. M. Tinder is in a meeting with I. J. 


Spencer at Central Church, Lexington, Ky. 


Jesse Bader, pastor at Atchison, Kans., has 
concluded a meeting at Cummings, Kans. 


E. Il. Peters, of Mammoth Springs, Ark., 
has been called to the pastorate of Echols 
Memorial Church, Forth Smith, Ark. 


G. W. Moore, for six years pastor at Ionia, 
Mich., has removed to Parkersburg, W. Va., 
and will engage in evangelistic work. 


William G. Eldred has accepted a call to 
continue as pastor of the church at Carlisle, 
Ky. This Mr. Eldred’s fourth 


with this church. 


will be year 


is in at the 
at Ind. The congregations 
Presbyterian, Methodist and 
uniting in these 


A union meeting progress 


church Sullivan, 
of the 


tist 


Bap- 


g services. 


eburches are g 


S. M. Hawthorne, pastor at Gwynaeville, 
Ind.. has tendered his resignation there. A 
new church building has been completed dur- 


ing Mr. Hawthorne’s pastorate. 


The church at Lynchburg, Va., was 
dedicated on Sunday, October 22. Earle 
Wilfley of Washington, D. C., delivered the 


sermon. 


new 


The church at Lawrence, Kans., has re- 
ceived an additional gift of $500 from R. 
A. Long. Mr. Long had previously given 


$1000 to this church. 


E. D. Murch has resigned at Rantoul, IIL, 
after a pastorate of fifteen months, and will 
take up the work at Athens, Ohio. He will 
H. Maxwell Hall. 


succeed 


Leland W. Porter, who was recently or- 
dained to the ministry by A. D. Harmon at 
First Church, St. Paul, Minn., has taken the 


pastorate of First Church, Helena, Mont. 


Benjamin L. Smith, who has served the 
church at Salina, Kan., has accepted a unani- 
mous call to the pastorate of Central Church, 
Moberly, Mo. Mr. Smith will probably be- 


gin his work about the middle of November. 


W. Irvin has received a unanimous call 
from his congregation at Nicholasville, Ky., 
to ermain with them another year. Mr. Ir- 
vin has occupied this pastorate for the past 
live years. 


S. 


Roger T. Nooe, for several 
of Crescent Hill Church, Louisville, Ky., has 
accepted a call to Frankfort, Ky., where he 
will sueceed C, R. Hudson. He will take up 
the work there early in November. 


years pastor 


Otis Hawkins of Dallas, Tex., has accepted 
the pastorate First Church, Cleburne, 
Tex. This has been without a 
tor some weeks, since the resignation of H. 
E. Luek. 


A successful Sunday-school rally was 
held October 21-22 at Central Church, Wat- 
erloo, Iowa, by Clarence L, Ww. 
l. Fisher, who are conducting a number of 
rallies in Tlinois and Iowa. 


of 


church pas- 


Depew and 


Work has been resumed on the East 
Dallas, Tex., Church. This building, which 
Will cost $40,000, will be one of the most 
complete structures in Dallas. Of this 


amount $15,000 has already been paid. 


C. O. MeMullen, who resigned pastor 
of Woodsun Chureh, St. Joseph, Mo., to ac- 
cept a call to Montgomery City, Ill, has 
returned to his former charge in response 
to a strong appeal from the congregation. 


I. OL, pastor of Central Church, 
Sherman, Tex., has accepted a call to Cen- 
tral Chureh, Knoxville, Tenn. He will con- 
tinue to the Sherman church until 


as 


Keevil, 


serve 


his successor is secured. 
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Elwood, Ind., is con- 
Lowel] 


Robert Sellers, of 
ducting a meeting at Bengal, Ind. 


C. MePherson is conducting a meeting at 
First Chureh, Quincey, Ill. The services 


are being attended by large audiences, 


C. H. DeVoe has returned to his pastor- 
ate at Mason City, Iowa, after an absence 
of two months. A _ series of evangelistic 
meetings will begin November 5 under the 
leadership of James Small of Kansas City, 
Mo, 

The members of the Brotherhood party 
visited Hiram, Ohio, on October 22, enroute 
from Cleveland to Pittsburg. H. R. Baker, 
State Brotherhood president, joined the 
party at Cincinnati for the tour through 
the state. 

E. J. Emmons has concluded a successful 
meeting at Jefferson, Iowa, with about 
fifty accessions. On Sunday, October 15, 


Mr. Emmons rededicated the building, which 


has been undergoirg extensive improve- 
ments. 

The annual report of First Church, Lin- 
coln, Neb., H. H. Harmon, pastor, shows a 
good growth in all its activities. The 
amount of $1658.86 which was raised for 
missions and benevolences indicates thu 


steady, progressive work being done here. 


tobert Graham Frank, pastor at Liberty, 
Mo., has concluded his meeting with G. L. 


Bush at Carrollton, Mo., and is now in a 
meeting with his own congregation. He is 
assisted by W. N. Briney of Louisville, Ky., 


and Miss Una Dell Berry. 


L. B. Haskins has resigned the pastorate 
of Twenty-fifth Street Church, Baltimore, 
and will work at the end of the 
year. Mr. Haskins will be available for an 
other pulpit at that time and should be 
called to some promising field. 


close his 


The church at Rochester, Ind., where E. 
Farmer ministers, will celebrate its 


twenty-fifth anniversary and rededicate its 


S. 


house of worship November 12. Evangel- 
ist Roy L. Brown will have charge of the 
services, 

R. W. Abberley and Leroy St. John, who 


recently closed a successful meeting at Cen- 
tral Church, Springfield, Mo., with 134 ad- 
ditions, are now in St. Louis, Mo., assisting 
in the simultaneous religious campaign be- 
ing held by the fourteen churches of that 
city. 

F. D. Macy resigned his pastorate 
at Bartlesville, Okla., and will probably lo- 


has 


cate at Ardmore, Okla. Mr. Macy has been 
with the Bartlesville church for two and 
one-half years and in this time a $40,000 
church has been erected and the member- 


ship increased more than 100. 


J. Stuart Mills and T. E. Winter of Ful- 
ton, Mo., have concluded a two weeks’ cam- 
paign of church extension work, visiting a 
number of churches in the county and giv- 
ing illustrated lectures work. 
They will conduct another week’s campaign 
in November, 


on mission 


W. H. Hampton, pastor at Liberty, Ind., 
has closed a successful meeting at Ander- 
sonville, Ind. The church there had been 
abandoned, but Mr. Hampton finished the 
meetings with large audiences attending, a 
number of accessions and many _ reconse- 
erated to the work. It was the best meet- 
ing ever held in this vicinity. 


About 1000 persons attended the meeting 
held at Joplin. Mo., by the Brotherhood 
party now touring the country. The 
speeches of R. A. Long, C. M. Chilton and 


G. A. Chapman were enthusiastically _ re- 
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ceived and $700 was subscribed toward the 
development of Brotherhood work in Mis- 
souri. A large number were present from 
out of the city, delegates being sent from 
nearly all towns within a radius of fifty 
miles, 

Two of our Kansas City churches have 


received large bequests recently, by the will 
of Mrs. Mary Atkins, who left the sum of 


$100,000 to Linwood Boulevard Church and 
$25,000 to First Church, of which she had 
been a member many years. This gift will 


aid materially in solving the problem which 
First Church, like all town 
has had to meet. Plans are now 
sideration for the erection of a $40,000 ad- 
dition to the church, which will give an op- 
portunity for the of institu- 
tional work. 


down churches, 


under con- 


development 


A new church has been organized at Ver- 
mont Calif., a 
sult of the meeting held there recently by 
Brown of Fullerton, Calif. An 
cellent corner has been purchased and a tab- 
ernacle will erected few 
I. E. West will supply the pulpit for the 
present and it is hoped that by January 1 
a permanent may located. The 
church begins with sixty-two members and 
the 
Los Angeles. 


as re- 


Square, Los Angeles, 


Bruce ex- 


be within a weeks, 


pastor be 


encouraging being in most 


rapidly 


prospects, 
growing section of 


The cornerstone of the new building being 
the Hillside 
church, Indianapolis, Ind., was laid on Sun- 
day, October 15, with appropriate ceremon- 
The pastor, Charles Fillmore, was 
sisted in the services by Cecil Sharp, of Ham- 


erected by congregation of 


ies. as- 


mond, Harry G. Hill, C. H. Winders, Clay 
Trusty, J. M. Canfield, who organized the 


church nineteen years ago, and Raymond A. 
Smith, a former pastor. The new church 
will be of brick veneer and will cost $20,000. 
There will be reading rooms and a gymnas- 
ium the basement for the use of the 
young men of the neighborhood. The congre- 
gation has been doubled in the last year and 
to 


in 


continues increase, 


The Call of the Empire State 


The state of New York is an empire of itself. 
It is the greatest mission field in the world. 
Every appeal in 
New York with a peculiar emphasis, 

The appeal of a great non-Christian popu- 
lation fits here. There are 1,900,624 foreign- 
ers in New York, and a very large majority 
of them are practically heathen, We must 
Christianize them or they will heathenize us. 

Patriotism effort to 
save our state, and turn its mighty moral and 
political influence to the side of right. A 
very large percentage of each year’s million 
immigrants find their way into the United 
States through this “gateway of the nation,’ 
and all too many of them stay here. These 
must be Americanized. 

The love of home and family applies here. 
No greater legacy can be left to the oncom- 
ing generations than a devoutly Christian 
civilization. Intemperance and foreign ideals 
destroy our homes, 


missionary is applicable 


demands an earnest 


The heroic spirit finds here a strong appeal. 
It is a monstrous task to plant churches in 
our building sites and 
buildings are so costly, and where business 
and pleasure appeal on every hand. Some’ 
one says the song should read: 


great cities, where 


“lll go where you want me to go, dear Lord, 
“I'll stay where you want me to stay.” 


The field is big. One-tenth of the popula- 
tion of the United States are within our bor- 
ders. One of our cities has as many people 
as all Canada, and our state has as many 
people as fourteen of our Western states all 
counted together. 
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Rapid growth presents inviting opportuni- 
ties. The increase of New York in the past 
ten years Was as much as that of eleven of 
our Western states and the total present pop- 
ulation of Nevada thrown in, 

New York should be conpidered the strate- 
gic state in religious work as she is in poli- 
tics, commerce and in the publishing business. 

The Macedonian cry of need applies here. 
There is one Disciple in the state for every 
050 of the population, and one Disciple 
182,000. Each of our 
preachers may have a parish as large as 


preac her for each 


Syracuse, Elmira and Tonawanda put to- 
gether. 

Our plea wins in New York wherever the 
Disciples are loyal and where enough force 
can be put back of it to make it heard. 

Every church planted in this soil is a base 
of supplies for all our missionary and benev 
olent enterprises. We have no anti-mission- 
ary churches in the state. 

Give us men and give us means for this 
greatest of all mission fields. 

R. Stewart, Acting Cor. Se 


Rochester, N. Y. 


African Mission Station 
Granted by the Belgian 
Government 

Monieka is granted—the station that we 
have prayed and waited for so long. But do 
vou know, that Monieka like 
Lotumbe, has been granted because of medi- 


Lenga and 


eal service rendered and upon the promise to 
keep a doctor there Do you know that we 
have no legal right to these stations unless 
we fulfill our promise? Shall we give back 
Lotumbe station to the state and admit that 
we cannot open Monieka because we have nd 
physician in our great brotherhood who will 
consecrate his life to this work? Shall we 
now give up this promising field where our 
native evangelists have built up a church of 
nearly four hundred members? This field 
where the evangelists have labored so hard, 
suffered persecution and been misrepresented 
by the Catholics, and cast into prison where 
Sixty- 
live evangelists are now out from Monieka 


they have spent months in chains? 


in the surrounding villages. We have prom- 
ised this church from the beginning that as 
soon as the state would permit we would 
come to them. 
hold them together and helped them to en- 
dure persecution, for the heathen and Catho- 


This promise has helped to 


lies have tried repeatedly to drive the Chris- 
tians out. Shall we be compelled to break 
faith with this church and turn this field 
over to Rome who is fighting so hard for it? 
brethren, shall we who boast of being sec- 
ond to none in loyalty to Christ and evan- 
gelism say to the world by not answering 
this call that we have not one physician who 
will consecrate himself to this work, and not 
one man of means or a single church that 
will stand behind him. This is not a call 
to a life of wealth and ease but a eall to 
work and hardships, to service in God’s most 
needy field E. R. Moon. 


Crucial Time in Our Sunday- 
school Work 


Never before in the history of the Amel 


Society has so 


ean Christian Missionary 
much depended upon the offering of the Sun 
day-schools jn November It will be remem 
wred that a little over a vear ago the Na 
tional Sunday-school interests of the Dis 
ciples of Christ were merged with the Amet 
ican Christian Society. Since 
that time it is to this American Mission 
ffering that we must look not only for the 


general home missionary work, but for the 


Missionary 


promotion of our organized Sunday-schoo! 
work in both state and national departments 
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It will be of interest to know something of 
the special fields, the solution of whose Sun- 
day-school problems lies in this November 
offering. 

Ohio has recently called Myron C. Settle of 
Kansas to the office of state Sunday-school 
superintendent. Ohio has had Sunday-school 
superintendents in the past, but the work 
was discontinued because of financial reasons. 
Last year Ohio schools gave $1,999.40 for 
American Missions, half of which was used 
to support the Sunday-schoo] department. 
It will take an offering of not less than $3,- 
000 this year to meet the demands here, and 
Ohio schools are able to give it and are ex- 
pected to do so. 

West Virginia has called John R. Clark 
to a like position in this little mountain 
state. Mr. Clark will give only Sundays to 
the work in connection with his school duties 
at Bethany during the winter. If the offer- 
ing justifies the state board however in do- 
ing so, he will spend all his time in the field 
beginning with the spring. The West Virginia 
schools gave only about two hundred dollars 
last year, they must give at least a thousand 
this vear. Wheeling always gives one hun- 
dred of this, and the others can easily make 
up the remainder. 

Michigan has had a man for full time 
service since June 1, Walter G. Hopkins, 
of Ann Arbor. It was hoped the schools 
would raise last year $400 and so support 
the work in a special contract with the Amer- 
ican Society. They gave only $173.80, and 
this was six times what they gave the year 
befort. The state board awaits the _ re- 
turns from Michigan schools before deciding 
whether the service may be continued. 

The Maryland-District of Columbia Con- 
vention recently voted unanimously that their 
entire offering from the Sunday-schools 
should be used to employ a Sunday-school 
specialist for the Atlantic Coast. 

Last year they gave $671.77 and if to this 
is added Eastern Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey offerings, we have a little over one 
thousand dollars. They must reach two 
thousand this year if the specialist is to be 
located in this extremely important district. 

New York state has recently called C. A. 
Brady to become both state evangelist and 
state Sunday-school superintendent after 
January 1. The schools are expected to sup- 
port Mr. Brady for the portion of his time 
that he will devote to the Bible-schoo] inter- 
ests. Last year their offerings afforded less 
than $300 for this purpose, they must at 
least double their offerings this year if the 
schools are to receive anything like an ade- 
quate attention. 

L. C. Oberlies, the genial state superintend- 
ent of Nebraska, has been asked to represent 
the American Society among the Sunday- 
Dakotas and Wyoming. If 
their offerings permit the expenses of the 
trips. he will attend the state conventions 
and visit some individual schools, making one 
trip to each state during the year. Of course 
he eannot go if the offerings do not enable 
the society to send him to these needy fields, 

Wisconsin has been doing splendid work 
luring the year with J. Harry Bullock as 
state superintendent. Their support of him 
has been too meager to permit even his at- 
tendance upon district conventions. By com 
bining the state and national work, it is 
hoped the Wisconsin schools will double their 
offerings of $150 last year, in which case the 
work planned for will be executed and every 


schools of the 


Wisconsin school will be helped. 

Virginia is seeking to put a man for full 
time among the Sunday-schools of the old 
dominion. Some suggestions have been made 
about Virginia Christian College coiperating 
in this. In any event the larger part of the 
support for such a man must come in this 
November offering. Last year Virginia 
schools actually gave less than thev did the 
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rue 
Economy 


The difference in 
cost between an alum 
baking powder and 
the highest-class 
cream of tartar bak- 
ing powder would not 
amount for a family’s 
supply to one dollar 
a year. 

Dr. 


standard cream of tar- 


Price’s is the 


tar baking powder. It 
makes the food de. 


licious and healthful. 


Notge.—You cannot, if you 
value good health, afford to 
use cheap, low-grade, alum 
baking powders. hey are 
apt to spoil the food ; they do 
endanger the health. All 
physicians will tell you that 
alum in food is deleterious. 








year before. They must set their stakes for 
a round thousand dollars this year and they 
can raise it. 

New Mexico has a fine state superintend- 
ent, J. Wilburn Rose. Under his leadership 
this new state made the largest proportionate 
gain of any state in the union in the offering 
of last year 

Alabama, Georgia and Florida have been 
endeavoring to unite and with the aid of the 
American Society, put a man at work among 
the Sunday-schools. 

The call of the northwest is heard in many 
departments, but in none more imperativel) 
than the Sunday-school. With hundreds of 
towns that have no Sunday-schoo] at all, 1 
f* imperative that a missionary work be done 
in this growing part of the land, as well as 
to care for and develop the schools already in 
existence. The answer to the appeal from 
Washington, Idaho and Montana is depend 
ent solely upon the response that the schools 
of those states, and the states of the strong: 
hold, make on Sunday school day for Amer- 
ican Missions. 

These are the chief new needs appearing 1 
the Sunday-school work of our people. There 
remains the carrying on and enlargement 0! 
the work already in operation in both the 
states’ and national department. In addition 
are the general appeals from the workers 
among the immigrants and all other mission 
work in America. This is indeed a crucial 
hour. Will our Sunday-schools respond t° 
the demands upon them? We have faith to 
believe that they will. 
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Send for your supplies, divide your appor- 
tionment among the various classes, strive to 
go beyond the goal if possible, add the birth- 
day gifts, solicit the cradle roll and home 
department for aid, get some friends to help 
you. Let us raise not less than $40,000 to 
use in the service of the Lord in the home 

Write us for help in any way. 

Rost. M. HopxKins, 
American Bible-school superintendent. 


land. 


Floods Are Rising in China 


Doctor Paul Wakefield writing from 
Wuhu, China, to the North China Daily 


News reports the flood conditions of that 
As has 
mission 
Chinese 


section as growing rapidly worse. 
been stated in these columns, the 
iries of the Disciples and our 
churches are situated in the very heart of 
stricken Doctor Wakefield’s 
communication follows: 

Wuhu, Aug. 29: The conditions at Wuhu 
have been growing rapidly worse in the last 
few days. The water mark recorded 
at the Customs is thirty feet two inches, 


the region. 


as 


vhich is ten inches higher than any pre- 
viously recorded. There have been heavy 
rains for the last three days. The whoie 


foreign road from the Wuhu Hospital to 
the city is now under water and the water 
The wall around the Cus- 
toms washed The new 


is still rising. 


has been away. 





Bund has disappeared, and the water is 
the land around the Butterfield 
though it has _ not its 
foundations as yet. Two big rice godowns 
at the Customs, belonging to Yung Yu- 
eung, of Canton, have collapsed. The only 
way to travel at all is in tubs and sam- 
The main streets of the city are all 
flooded and all business is at a standstill. 
[he Taotai has been flooded out of his 
yamen. Practically all the city is under 
water. In some of the main it is 
quite six feet deep. Many of the houses 
are falling in, and a high wind has been 
blowing the last twelve hours that has 
aided in the destruction. 
Sickness Beginning. 

\ large part of the city has been flooded 
for the past six weeks, and the sewage of 
the whole place has floated from one house 
to On warm days the 
Fish are beginning to come to 
the surface. Considering these conditions 
there is little The 
however, are becoming very numerous, and 
The people are in a 


filling in 


gvodown reached 


pans. 


streets 


another. odor is 


very bad. 
sickness so far. flies, 
typhoid is common. 
condition to pick up any pasging infection, 
and if cholera should start in the city it 
would be frightful. 

The conditions to the north of the river 
are even worse than here. All rice from 
here to Wuweichow and Chaohsien and be- 
yond is reported lost. Every day brings 
report of dykes, farther inland, that have 
given way. The Yangtze is dotted over with 
wreckage of houses and farm utensils and 
floating grain, which crowds of natives are 
raking in when it comes along the shore. 
When the storm goes down we hope to get 
inland and shall be able to report with ac- 
curacy conditions there. 


A Word To Our 
Churches 


The first Sunday of November is by gen- 
eral agreement devoted to State Missions. 
It should be observed in all of our churches. 
[t should be a time for special prayer for 
our state work. Pray for the nine struggling 
mission churches we have been helping with 
our means. They need our prayers as well 
is our financial support. Whiting, Indiana 


Indiana 


Harbor, Gary, Tolleston, Glen Park, Mongo, 
Orland, Greentown and Graysville have all 
financial 


received assistance and will need 
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Live Books 


Remain on our shelves. 


Judge C. J. 
A. Young 


With 


A Very Few Copies of Professor Willett’s Two Books, 
BASIC TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


AND 


OUR PLEA FOR UNION AND THE PRESENT CRISIS 





In order to stimulate new subsriptions we propose to give one of these books as 


(or $1.10 if a minister, the 10 cents to cover postage). 


A Live Paper 


Both books are as timely as if they were written yesterday. 


a 


premium for a new subscription to The Christian Century when accompanied by $1.50 


Or, if it is preferred, you may 


have your choice, on the same terms of a copy of that stirring novel, Altar Stairs by 
Schofield, or Historic Documents Advocating Christian Union, by Charles 
An alternative offer is found on page 2. 








THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
700 East 40th St., Chicago. 








continued 
tions. 


support 


churches that are anxiously waiting for our 


assistance, Trinity Springs, Monroe 
asked in vain for help. 
ful evangelist, T. J. 


with these weak churches. 


Legg, whose 


harvest. 


in Indiana. Then, brethren, give as you 
pray. Take a special offering for State Mis- 
sions. If you have not yet sent in your 


offering for Home and State missions, take 
the offering on the first Sunday of Novem- 
have 
offering for Home and 
State work, cannot you take a special offer- 
need 
Gary, 

We 


must also provide for regular and continuous 


ber and send it in promptly. If 
made a combined 


you 


ing for our Indiana missions? We 
$1,200 to continue the support of 
Tolleston, Whiting, Mongo and Orland. 


support of Indiana Harbor. $300 will be 
needed for this field. We need $1,000 for 


other fields that are equally worthy and that 


are asking for help in evangelistic meetings, 


some of which are named above. 

We should have offerings from 150 
churches this fall. Most of our 
churches have already contributed. But there 
are more than 300 of the smaller churches 
that have not given anything. No church is 
too weak to give something. Remember that 
the way to grow strong is to exercise. The 
preacher that seeks to save his church from 
opportunities to give to the larger work of 
the kingdom is depriving them of the op- 
portunity for growth and will contribute to 
their decline and loss of power. Remember 
the Lord hath said “Give and it shall be 
given unto you.” Send for supplies, enve- 
lopes and literature, and take the offering. 

Indianapolis, Ind. L. E. Murray, Cor. See. 

416 Majestic Building. 


more 
strong 


College Leaders Confer 


The third meeting of the Association of 


Colleges of the Disciples of Christ was held in 


Des Moines, Thursday and Friday, October 


12 and 13, with President Bell presiding. 


Co-operation, Standardization, and Publicity 


the themes. Thursday morning was 


were 


ziven to the first. The program consisted of: 


Report of standing committee on co-opera- 


tion, Wm. Oeschger, Cotner; The Advisabil- 





with one or two excep- 
Pray for the weak and discouraged 


City, 
Wallace, Arrow Avenue, and others that have 
Pray for our faith- 
work is 
Pray the Lord 
of the harvest to send forth laborers into his 
We need more preachers who are 
willing to go into these needy fields at some 
sacrifice and who are competent for the work. 

Let special prayer be made for the church 





ity of a Great Concert Campaign for Educa- 
tion, Minor Bates, Hiram; When to 
Commence the Campaign and How Long to 
Continue It, H. H. Peters, Eureka; The Ob- 
jective of Such a Campaign, General and Par- 
ticular, Lewis S. Cupp, Christian University: 
Co-operation and Comity in Such a Cam- 
paign, O. N. Roth, Oklahoma Christian Uni- 
versity. 


Lee 


On Thursday afternoon a joint session was 
held with the National Bible School Field 
Workers’ Association, when the following 
program was carried out: The Message from 
the Bible School Department of the American 
Christian Missionary Society, Robert M. Hop- 
kins, Supt.; The College and Religious Edu- 
cation, Walter S. Athearn, Drake. Oppor- 
tunities of the Bible Schools Among the Col- 
leges, R. H. Crossfield, Transylvania; Oppor- 
tunities of the Colleges Among the Bible 
Schools, R. P. Shepherd, Christian Board of 
Publications; Our Plans in Indiana, Garry 
L. Cook, Indiana State Bible School Supt.; 
A Suggestion from Virginia, S. T. Willis, Vir- 
ginia Christian College; The Proposed Front 
Rank Standard for 1912, Myron C. Settle, 
National Secretary. 

Thursday evening was given to standard- 
ization. Report of committee was read by A. 
C. Gray, chairman, and discussed by Silas 


Jones, Eureka; College Entrance Require- 
ments, Prescribed and Elective, Martin L. 


Pierce, Kimberlin Heights; Report of the 
Educational Session at Portland Convention, 
A. M. Haggard, Drake. The informal discus- 
sion of standardization, participated in by 
many and continued until nearly midnight. 
resulted in a very profitable meeting. 

Friday morning was devoted to Publicity. 
In the absence of Fred’k D. Kershner, chair- 
man, his report was read by Prof, Allman. 
The topics considered were: Publicity from 
the Point of View of the Press, Charles E. 
Underwood, Columbia; Publicity from the 
Point of View of Correspondence, S. T. Willis: 
Publicity from the Point of View of Public 
Address, Herbert Martin, Drake. 

The afternoon session was given over to 
reports of committees and to a somewhat 
informal conference in mattere vital to the: 
educational interests of the Disciples. Among 
other things the matter of annuities was con- 
sidered. The fact that some of our organiza- 
tions outbid one another for annuities was 
greatly deplored. The payment of a six per 
cent rate, especially to annuitants under 
forty years of age, as is done in some cases, 
and in the face of a gradually decreasing 
money rate, cannot but spell disaster +o 
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President Bates was 


confer with the 


suc! in enterpris 


named to other organizations 


1 the hope of taking a uniform and business 


ike pol in the matte 

The spirit of this annual meeting was 
reassuring. “Red methods in education 
were condemned Earnestness and sanity 
marked the del i Gallery play was 

a minimum, Centralization schemes wet 
records no tay Co-operation was th 
vord \ concerted campaign for endowment 
‘ nit next Jul i ntinuing tor thre 
\ wa d { imount to b 
ete ! ] 0 1 nounced by the nex 
neetil it But’ Col Ma S and 
‘ ini ! ine requiremen 

l n sta ~ S lars Was ( 

ib th l is I ilt I 

tta nent i and t« lem 
toward the expert 1 ¢ iwatiol is tin 

ld | lL trequ expressio I im 
rtar ‘ el ition n its right 
to larger reeognition in our curricula were 
empha d. This was it 1 a helpful mee 
ng Rea the nec »-operative effort 
the men got togetin and became sympa 
thetically ac jua As a result eas oO 
‘ ! s tter the of s The new ofli 
ers are President 9 llowe, Butler; 
Vice esident, S. T. Will Virginia Chris 
tian College; recording secretary, Minor Lee 
Bates, Hiram: secretarv and treasurer, J. W. 
Putnam, Butler HERBERT MARTIN 

Drake Universit 


Facts That Tell 


The following interesting items have been 
vleaned from the last Annual Report of the 
sionaryv Society. that is. 


Foreion Christian Mi 


r the missionary ir ending September 30, 


BASE or Suppiies—Home FIeip 


Large Gains.—The rece 


rmounted to S370,082. a 


pts of the past vear 
The 
1910, $10,026; 


gain of $18,369. 
iin in 1909 was $76,360; in 
ind in 1911, $18.369; or a total gain in three 


vears of $104,755 This gain in three years 


is about equal to the total receipts in 1897. 
or fourteen years ago. The total gain in the 


past ten years is $207,184, or an average of 


$20,718 per vear 

Churches.—Contributing 3.023. or a loss of 
ALE The churches, as churches gave $139.501, 
a gain of $1402. Averaged $46.14 each, a 


The churches 
They are 


gain of $11.85 in five vears. 


are the chief source of income 

growing in- liberality 
Sunday-school.—Contributing Sunday 

i loss of The re 


$7,210. The 


schools 3.787, 


eipts were 


$83,041, a loss of Sunday-schools 
averaged $21 2 
Societies.—Contributing So 


gain of 74 


Endeavor 
cieties 939. a The amount con 
The 
amountin’ 
Watch 


tributed is $11287. an average of $12. 
Ohio led 
s is next with $1,468 


societies in with gifts 


to $1,492: Illine 


all the societies do better this year. 
Individual Gifts.—Number 1.381, a gain of 

23 Amount $55,178, a gain of $25,730, o1 

more than 100 per cent The gifts averaged 


This is the largest amount ever re- 
ceived l gifts We are 


or still more this year from this source. 


£30.05 
trom y reso. hop ny 
trom this 
This is a 


Bequests.—The amount received 


sore « £8,319, a gain of $7,263 
tal received is not 
Will vou not re- 


Missionary 


rratiliving gai but the t 
is mue) a8 it should be 
Christian 


and testament: 


member the Forei 
Society in your last will 
were 48 gifts 
amounted to $46,790, 
this 


Annuities.—There annuity 
which 
Amount 


fourteen vears is $428,215. 


luring the vear, 
a loss of 87.44 received on 
plan in the past 
The society pays 6 per cent interest to those 


Number of annuitants 


fifty wears of age 
from the first is 242, who have made 489 
gifts. There has never been a word of lis- 
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Now in Press 








this week. 


the person of Christ. 


in at once. Price 65 


This book is now in press. 
It contains a statement of Dr. 
Ames’ views on the problems centering around 


Ready This Week 


The Divinity of Christ 


By Ldward Scribner Ames 








In Six Chapters 


THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 
AN EMPIRICAL VIEW OF JESUS 
WHY I AM NOT A UNITARIAN 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. THE FRIENDSHIP OF JESUS 
5. THE RE-INCARNATION OF CHRIST 

6. TWO OR THREE AND CHRIST 


It will be ready 


But it is more than a 


treatise. It is a living word spoken to the hearts 
and souls of living people. 


Orders imay be sent 
cents postpaid. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO., 
700 E. Fortieth Street, Chicago. 











satisfaction from an annuitant. One has 


four- have given twelve 
gifts, ana 


given sixteen times; 


times; three have made nine 


eighty-nine have given more than once, 
Total Receipts.—Since the organization of 
the society in Louisville, Ky., in 1875, it has 
$4,439,136. World-wide 
The rece ipts ought to be a 


They will be some day. 


received results at 
a small outlay. 
million annually. 
Leading States.—The six leading states in 
cifts are the following: Ohio, 346462; Mis 
$39,219; $31,954; Illinois, 
Nebraska, $21,765. 
Nebraska 
contributing 


sour, Kentucky, 


$27,225: Indiana, $24,619; 


Missouri gained $14,083; $14,558. 


Missouri led in the number of 


churches. 306: Ohio next, 293: Tllinois next, 


286: Indiana, 282; Kentucky, 262; Iowa, 175. 


Living-links.—Fighteen new  Living-links 


were enrolled. These churches give S600 a 
their own mis 


three or 


vear, or more, and support 
support 


each. \ number 


sionary. Some churches 


of in 


more missionaries 
dividuals support a missionary. Sunday- 
schools also are Living links. 

Leading Churches.—The ten leading 
churehes, including Sunday-school and Chris- 
tian Endeavor gifts, for the year in their 
offerings for Foreign Missions are: Akron 


High St.) Ohio, $1,966.09; Richmond, 
Va.. (Seventh St.), $1,835; Des Moines, Ja., 
(University Place), $1,615.68; Cleveland, 
Ohio. (Euclid Ave. , $1,435.24; Los Angeles, 
Cal.. (First), $1,212: Beatrice, Neb., $1,200; 
Chicago, Ill., (Hyde Park), $1,190; Chicago, 
', $1,104; Hopkinsville, Ky., 
Ohio, (Central), 


Ist o1 


Ill.. (Englewood), 
$1,086.31 Cincinnati, 
$1,021.15. 

12.000 volumes of mis- 
sold. Cash for 
The Missionar 
More than 
organized. 


Literature.—About 


sionary books were sam 


$4,434, profits about $500. 
Intelligencer has grown in favor. 
study 


classes were 


400 mission 


Tracts, leaflets, circulars, ete., were dis 


tributed. 

Deficit.—The Central Fund 
is $58,443, an increase over last vear of $19, 
230. The 
tural growth has gone beyond our income, 
*pecial funds and the annuity fund have been 


deficit of the 


regular work on the fields by na- 


overdrawn for current expenses, The reg- 


ular income must be increased. 


OUT ON THE FOREIGN FIELD. 


Fields.—The sox iety does 
China, Philippine Islands, India, Africa, Cuba, 
England. 


work in Japan, 


Norway, Sweden, Denmark and 
Many-sidegd.—The work of the foreign so 
ciety is of wide scope—evangelistic, educa- 
tional, medical, literary, benevolent. This 
society seeks to do for 800,000,000 what all 
of our other societies and churches and col- 
leges aim to do for 90,000,000 at home. Its 
work embraces church extension, orphanages, 
hospitals, printing presses, pastoral care and 
evangelistic campaigns, 
Missionary Staff.—Consists of 169 mission- 
759 native evangelists, teachers, heip- 
This 


is our standing army on the frontier of the 


waries, 


ers, or a total force of 928, a gain of 13. 


world. 

Fees.—Medical fees 
amounted to $10,003, a gain of $4.108. 
fee amounted to $9,121, a 
Government grants in aid in India amounted 
to $1,372. 

Missionary Contributions.—These amounted 
to $5,650 on the fields, a gain of $917. This 


, — 
raised on the field 
School 


ga in of $3,507. 


is a most hopeful sign. 

Self-Support.—The mission stations on the 
fields raised $27,804 for self-support, a ga!” 
of $7,499. Total fields last 
year $52,579, a gain of $15,978. This is one 
of the most encouraging gains of the year- 
95 


raised on the 


Educational—The society supports 
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1 gain of 32, with 5,096 students, a 
iin of 212. This is more than one-half as 
many pupils as we have in all our schools 
in America, Chey are helping to revolution 

yuntries where they exist. 
Medical.—l!ospitals and dispensaries 24, a 
in of 3 Patients treated, 157.988. This 
=a lone more than justifies all of ow 
of time and money. 
Sunday-schools.—248. again of 43; number 
Sy ee cheols, 16200; a gain over last 
5269 \ child leads to the Kinedom 
( n the Orient as it does in America. 


Churches.—Creanized 141, a gain of 15; ad 
iW the vear 2.011. 
Min trial.—There are 295 students prepa 
{ ministry on foreien fields, a gain 
This is & most encouraging feature. 


Congress of Baptists and Dis- 


ciples 
Revised Program. 
e Joint Congress of Baptists, Free Bap 
tists a1 Disciples is to be held at Atlantic 
City. Nov. 14-16, 1911. Subjeets and speak- 


s arnouneed herewith, make an attrac 
vrai 
Tue PROGRAM 
What Sense Is Christ Divine?” 


Writers—Prof. Frank Aubrey Starratt, 
Hamilton. N. Y.: Rev. Wm. Bayard 
Craig, D. D. LL. D., New York. 

4 inted Speak Rev. Homer J. Vos- 


ppol ers 
( mai, N. J.: Jaeob G. Walker, 
D. D.. Mantua, P 
“What Are the Assured Results of Biblical 
Criticism?” 
Writers—Rev. Philip L. Jones, D. D. Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.;: B. D. Hahn, D. D., Spring 
ll, Mass. 


l. 


Appointed Speakers—Rev. John R. Brown, 
Bridgeport. Ct.: Prof. Herbert L. 
Willett, Ph. D., Chicago, Ill. 
Ph. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“What Hinders the Union of the Baptists 
and the Disciples of Christ?” 

Writers—Rev. Peter Ainslie, D. D., Balti- 
nore. Md.: Pref. Douglass C. MacIntosh, 
Ph. D.. New Haven, Ct. 

Appointed Speakers—Prof. W. J. MeGloth- 
lin. Louisville, Ky.; Rey. I. J. Spencer, 
Lexington, Ky. 

“Immersionists and Chureh Union.” 

Writers—A. T. Salley, D. D. (Free Bap- 


tist), Lewiston, Me.; Pres. F. D. Kersh- 
ner. M. A., Milligan, Tenn. 

Appointed Speakers—Pres. Milton G. 
Evans, D. D.. Chester, Pa.; Rev. Robert 


lr. Jones, D. D.. Ithaca, N. Y. 
“Pauperism—Its Causes and Cure.” 
Writers—Rev. Addison Moore, D. D., New 
York: Prof. J. P. Lichtenberger, Ph. D., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Appointed Speakers—Mornay Williams, 
Esq.. New York; Rev. W. Quay, Rosselle, 
Ph. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“The Mystical Element in Christianity, What 
Is It and What Is Its Value?” 
Writers—Rev. D. H. Clare, D. D., East 
Orange. N. J.: Pres. Alfred W. Anthony 
Free Baptist), Lewiston, Maine. 


National Benevolent Associa- 
tion Activities 


rhe Christian Orpuans’ Home, St. Louis, 
has just come into possession of a legacy of 
t comes just in time to meet an 
urgent need. It is a good thing for people 
to share with the Lord by leaving a part of 
their substance to His poor. 

A good Missouri brother has just taken 
ut his third $1,000 annuity bond with the 
association. He has taken them out at the 
rate of about one in two years, a good habit 
to form. - 

The Association has just leased a large 


$1,300. 
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a 
building in Atlanta (West End), Ga., to The National Benevolent Association is the 
which it will remove the children of the onl, organization through which the Chris- 
Southeastern Home at an early date. The tian churches are carrying on their benev- 


home has been located in Baldwin for the  olent activities. It is set for the triumph 
last seven years. On account of the inaccessi- of our plea in the return to primitive Chris- 
bility of Baldwin, the home has been placed tianity by diligently seeking the restoration 


at a great disadvantage. of the spirit and practice of apostolic benev- 
i I 








The Rest of This Year FREE 


All new yearly subscriptions for The Chris- 
tian Century, at regular rates and ministers’ 
rates, received before December 31 will be 
credited to December 31, 1912. This means ali 
the rest of this year free! Now is the time 
for every reader to bring his friends into the 
Christian Century family. The sooner you aci 
the more they get! Bring this offer to their 
attention this very week! The price is $1.50 in 
advance. To ministers $1 in advance. 

















é Moral Leaders = Israel 


By Professor Herbert L. Willett 


PART I, FROM MOSES TO ELISHA 
This is the first of four parts, which will cover the entire 
field of prophetic activity in the Old Testament. In the present 
issue there are thirteen sections, as follows: 


THE PROPHETS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF PROPHETIC WORK. 


MOSES AND ISRAEL, 

MOSES AND THE BEGINNINGS OF THE NATION. 
THE RISE OF SAMUEL 

SAMUEL, JUDGE AND PROPHET. 

DAVID AND NATHAN. 

AHIJAH OF SHILOH 

ELIJAH AND THE PROPHETS OF BAAL. 
ELIJAH, DEFENDER OF POPULAR RIGHTS. 
ELISHA, THE PASTOR OF ISRAEL 

THE REFORMS OF ELISHA: 

THE PROPHETS OF THE JUDEAN SCHOOL. 





These studies and those that follow in the series have been 
in use in many Sunday-schools during the past year, in the 
weekly form in which they have appeared in The Christian 
Century. This first part is now thoroughly revised and pub- 
lished in convenient form for class work or private use. 

It contains ninety-two pages, is bound in paper, and is sold | 
at thirty-five cents the copy. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 


700 East Fortieth Street 
CHICAGO. 




















The Best 


Did you know that 
the Uniform Sunday 
School lessons for 
1912 will be in The 
Life of Christ? That 
means that you will 
want the very best 
text for your young 
people’s and adult 
classes that can be 
found. Even though 
your school is 
graded, up to the In- 
termediate de part- 
ment, you may still 
find it desirable to 
follow the Uniform 
lessons for the older 
classes. This is sim- 
ply to remind you 
that there has never 
been offered to the 
Sunday School world 
a Life of Christ so 
practical, so usable, 
so true to the best 
scholarship, so brist- 
ling with questions 
that wake up the 
pupils, so well pro- 
portioned as Dr. Loa 
E. Scott’s LIFE OF 
CHRIST in Fifty-two 
Lessons. It is a new 
book. A second large 
edition is now being 
prepared to meet the 
great demand ex- 
pected this fall. You 
must have it in your 
school. Price 50c. 
In quantities of 10 or 
more, 40c each. 


AA BS ON 
The New Christian 
Century Co., 
700 E. 40th St. 


CHICAGO 
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olence. 

The Christian Orphans’ Home Association 
at its annual meeting recently elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Mrs. Oreon E. 
Scott, with a year’s vacation on account of 
health; acting president, Mrs. S. H. Thom- 
son; first vice-president, Mrs. W. D. Harri- 
son; second vice-president, Mrs. W. D. Cree; 
treasurer, Mrs. L. R. Armstrong; recording 
secetary, Mrs. Il. J. Beatty; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Elizabeth Harrison. 

The following are the new officers for the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Christian Orphanage for the 
next year: President, Miss Christine Mce- 
Intyre; first vice-president, Mrs. L. R. Green- 
lese; second vice-president, Mrs. C. B. Lamb; 
treasurer, Mrs. J. C. B. Stivers; recording 
secretary, Mrs. A. N. Starkes; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Zona Seott. 

Jas. H. Monorvrer. 


Christian College 


Christian College has enrolled up to date 
230 students, 142 being in the boarding de- 
partment. This number, with the large fac 
ulty and staff of officials, fills the dormitory 
to overflowing. 

The Conservatory of Music is continuing 
to show steady and. normal growth, both in 
number of matriculates and in standards of 
work. With five teachers of piano, two 10 
voice, one in violin, and two teachers of 
theory excellent results are being accom- 
plished by the more than two hundred stu- 
dents. A large orchestra and a full chorus 
class are planning for some strong public 
programs. The excellence of the musical 
standards in the Conservatory is shown in 
the fact that all the church choirs, but one, 
in Columbia are in charge of Christian Cot- 
lege talent. 

The strong appeal to thoughtful parents 
in the opportunities offered by the Junior- 
college course is evidenced in the enrollment 
of forty-seven students in the first year of 
this affiliation. The sentiment for the segre- 
gation of girl students through the fresh- 
man and sophomore years is rapidly gaining 
ground among parents who have given the 
important question of a college education 
for a daughter serious attention. With its 
ideal situation in the state university town 
Christian College has every opportunity to 
develop along the best lines of college work. 

Al] alumne, former students and friends 
of Christian College are interested in the 
announcement of the approaching marriage 
of President Luella W. St. Clair to Dr. 
Woodson Moss, University physician and pro- 
fessor of medicine in the Medical Sschoo] of 
Missouri. University. The marriage will 
oceur Wednesday, Nov. 22. The “Columbia 
Daily Tribune” in a recent announcement of 
Mrs. St. Clair’s marriage comments, in part, 
as follows: “The wedding ceremony will be 
solemnized at high noon in the chapel of 
Dorsey Memorial Hall. <A large number of 
invitations are being issued and the nuptial 
affair is being looked forward to with interest 


by the many friends of the principals im 


Columbia and all over the state. Mrs. St. 
Clair is one of the brilliant women of the 
Central West. Her intellectual attainments 
and her executive ability are vouchsafed to 
but few, and to them is due the present high 
standing of Christian College as an edueca- 
tional institution for women. In addition to 
her arduous labors in the educational field 
she has found time for other activities in the 
Federation of Women’s clubs and in work 
otherwise uplifting. Mrs. St. Clair is one 
of the most gracious and charming of women, 
consideration for others and an unselfish de- 
votion to duty being distinquishing char- 


acteristics of her strong, but gentle character. 
Dr. Woodson Moss, the prospective groom, is 
a member of the faculty of the medical de- 
partment of the university, a position he has 
held for a number of years. He is one of 
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Gospe 

of the 
Kingdom | 


These lessons in Social Christian-| 
ity. edited by Josiah Strong, who has! 
lone as much as any one to enlist 
the modern church in the social en-| 
iterprise, have awakened a response 
among wide-awake progressive pas- 
tors and church workers in all parts 
of our country. Back of Dr. Strong 
is an Advisory Committee of thirty 
leading representatives of the vari- 
yus denominations. Hundreds off 
igroups—Men’s and Women’s Clubs 
Young People’s Classes, Adult Bible 
Classes, Y. M. and Y. W.C. A 
‘lasses as well as prayer-meetings— 
have been using these lessons during! 
the two years of their existence. 


So wide-spread has been the in- 
terest in this line of study that the) 
Publishers of the Bethany Graded| 
Lessons have made arrangements to 
co-operate with the American In- 
stitute of Social Service in supplying! 
the maturer classes of our Sunday, 
| Schools with this literature. 


No one will take exception to the 
Statement that these Lessons on 
Social Service are the most vital, 
timely, thought-provoking, reverent 
and satisfying treatment of the big 
problems of the social order that 
‘ave ever been offered to Sunday 
Schools. } 

And not the least of their value ts 
that they elicit an interest at once in 
levery one to whom their subject- 
matter is mentioned. New classes 
“an be easily organised for this study. 
‘Old classes can be doubled and 
trebled! The Lessons fit up close to 
the every day life of the people. 

Published in magazine form and 
issued monthly. The subscription] 
price—50c a year—makes them less| 
expensive than the usual adult lesson| 
literature. | 

Pastors and church leaders who 
wish to put into their church work | 
inew zest and inspiration will recog- 
nize at once the value of starting | 
these classes in the study of Social 
Reform. 

Send 5c in stamps for a single 
copy of the magazine. Do it now 
ind begin at once to talk up the new! 


program. Address, 


The New Christian Century 
Company | 


7oo E. goth St., Chicago. 
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the ablest and best known physicians in 
Missouri and no member of the profession 
he has honored for so long stands higher than 
he. His work in the medical departinent has 
heen one of its mainstays for years, and all 
through Missouri and the West are prom- 
‘nent and well-known members of the medi- 
cal profession who received the ground work 
of their calling from him.” 

It will be good news to all who are in- 
terested in the college to know that Mrs. 
St. Clair will continue in the presidency and 
that she is actively engaged in the furthering 
of plans for its immediate advancement, chief 
rmong these being the endowment fund of 
295.000 to be raised by the alumne. 

Mary P. HickMAn, See’y. 


Columbia. Mo. 


Church Extension News 
The Church Extension offerings are coming 
in nicely during the month of October, 181 
churches having sent offerings up to the 16th. 
thus far 1,258 churehes have contributed 
a little over $23,000 in the annual offering. 
n order to do justice to the church exten- 
sion offering, congregations should keep the 
collections coming during the entire month 

of October in order to get proper results. 
Applications for aid still continue to come. 
Since September 1, thirty-one churches have 
wen pleading for help to build. The follow- 
ing is the list of applicants: Barryton, Mich; 
Vancouver, B. C.; Humboldt, Kan.; Comp- 
ton Heights, St. Louis, Mo.; Pasco, Wash.; 
Hennessey, Okla.; Louisville, Ky., West End 


Church; Brooklyn, N. Y., Second Church: 
Estacodo, Ore: Blackburg, Va.; Romney, W. 
Va.; Winslow, Ark.; Roanoke City, Va.: 


Vermont Square, Los Angeles, Calif.; Cold- 
water, Mich.; Castle Rock, Wash.; Jennings, 
La.; Hamilton, O., Lindenwald Church; 
Oney, Okla.; London, Ky.; Edgemont, 8S. D.; 
\urora, Mo.; San Dimas, Calif.; Vernon, 
Hill, O.; Syracuse, N. Y., 
South Park Church; Brownsville, Tex.; Rock- 
port, 111.; Hazelwood, Ind.; Ruleville, Miss. ; 
and Hanford, Wash. 

Since our last report we have received an 
annuity of $300 from a friend in Illinois and 
another of $2,000 from a friend in North Car- 
olina. Other annuities have been promised to 
the board and yet we lack $52,000 of being 
ible to pay the loans we have promised. A 
great many of these loans we have promised 
are from the annuity fund. If those who have 
innuity money to give could understand the 
good uses to which the church 
ward can put their money, annuities would 
our in by the hundreds. 


Tex.; College 





extension 


It ought to be a very interesting thing 
to the brotherhood in general to read some 
f the letters when churches apply for help 
The church at Hanford, Wash., for example. 
loan of $500 on the 
*1.800 building, but when they 
ame to get an estimate on the cost of the 
milding, with present prices of material. 
they found they eould not build their house 
lor less than $3,000. Brother Norman Ang 
lin writes as follows: “Our reasons for put- 


lad been promised a 


“sis of 


ting up such a building was because we 
And 
as there is only one other church in 
this place. 
for a f 


wanted to be in on the ground floor. 
ve are, 
Also there are great possibilities 
Hanford is only a young 
there are twenty thousand acres 
g land tributary to this place, 
which I believe I am safe in saying will all 
be under irrigation in the next five 

plant here at present is One hun- 
(red thousand horse power, but is estimated 
vhen completed, (must be completed in five 
vears government franchise) at 
power. We that are building 
have to carry the 


uture. 
town, but 


of irr +) 
Irrigable 


years. 
The power 


under one 
million horse 


the church at present, 


‘arger part of the load, financially, but we 


lieve it te 


be the Lord’s work and are 
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doing it in his name, with an eye for the 
future church. And we are sure we will be 
more than repaid in a spiritual way.” 
Howard T. Cree of Augusta, Ga., writes 
concerning an opportunity for our people at 
Madison, Ga., as follows: “The particular 
point to which I wish to call your attention 
now is that of Madison, Ga., the best town 
on the Georgia R. R. and about seventy 
miles from Atlanta. We have a few people 
there whom I understand are anxious to get 
a building and some three or four of them 
are people of means. They can put about 
one thousand dollars into a proposition but 
as they have no organization and no preacher 
that is about the best they could do at the 
present. The Methodists have a splendid 
building well located, built of brick, electric 
lighted, seated with pews, from which they 
wish to move that they may have larger 
quarters. The lot is about 120 x 150 and in 
an excellent residence this very 
cultured and growing town. Their present 
location will be for sala They will take 
something like $3,000 for it and we could 
almost immediately form an organization, 
hold a meeting, get the Woman’s Society for 
Georgia Missions to get behind the proposi- 
tion for a preacher and start right off with 
work in a 


section of 


good assurance of a_ successful 
little while.” 

In the old state of New York, the city of 
Syracuse, we have an opportunity to help 
establish a splendid work if our board can 
make a loan to South Park Church, which 
was organized last May with twenty-six 
charter members. C. R. Stauffer writes as 
follows. “I am ‘writing you today to see 
what the prospects are for the securing of 
a loan to build a mission chapel for the 
South Park Church of Syracuse which was 
organized last May with twenty-six charter 
members. This church is the only church 
in a new settlement opened up three years 
ago about five miles out from the center of 
Syracuse on a five cent car line. There is at 
the present time about 100 families within 
a half mile of where we expect to locate this 
church and it looks now as though there would 
be 500 families there within a couple of 
years. It is in the direct line with the 
city’s most rapid growth. We organized a 
sible-school there two years this fall 
and are the only ones doing work there. For 
once we are in on the ground floor in this 
Eastern Territory. Some of our religious 
neighbors are looking on jealously only wait- 
ing for our work to fail or for us to give 
them some pretext to begin a work there, but 
we intend that this work shall be equipped 
and taken care of in such a manner that 
there shall be no excuse for any other church 
heing organized there for some time to come.” 

And so the appeals are coming continually 
to your board of church extension, which a 
entrusted for the 
housing of our churches. Other 
equally interesting letters might be published 
from other churches that have made applica- 


aw 
ago 


ereat brotherhood has 


homeless 


tion. 

John H. Booth, our associate secretary. will 
visit all the southern conventions this year 
excepting Florida and will address the stu- 
dents of the College of the Bible and Tran- 
sylvania University on the 27th and ad- 
dress the students of Johnson College on the 
29th. He will also visit the churches that 
are delinquent on church extension loans in 
all the southern states. 


All church extension offerings should be 
sent to G. W. Muckley, 603 New England 
Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


G. W. MucKktey, Cor. See. 





At least 43 per cent of the inhabitants 
of France are employed in agricultural pur- 
suits. 

The coin called yen in Japan is 50 cents 
in our money, 100 yen being equivalent to 
$50. 





SUMMER VACATIONS IN EUROPE FREE. WRITE 
TODAY for offer of a frew free tours tq organizers of 
small groups. Cash commissions paid.® Every assist- 
ance given. REV. GEORGE F. NASON, box 0, WIL- 
MINGTON, DEL. 


CHURCH SCHOOL 


Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Pian No. 27] 
ESTABLISHED 1868 


Breve 
ELLS 


FOR CHURCH 






















Sweet Tone 
Far Sounding 
Durable 





AND SCHOOL Catalogue Free. 
AMERICAN BELL & FOUNDRY CO., NORTHVILLE, MICH 
LYMYER UNLIKE OTHER BELLE 
ire a 

CHURCH Quon FRERCATALOOUR 


eis. TELLS WEY. 
rite to Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


WE READ and clip for you daily everything 

printed in the current country and 

city press of America pertaining 
particular itnerest to you. 

contain many items daily 


NEWSPAPERS which would inform you ex- 


clusively of where you can secure new business, an 
order or a contract; where a new store has been 
started, a new firm incorporated or a contract is to 
be let. A daily press clipping service means more 
business 


FOR YOU. sena stamp for Booktet 





to the subject of 





THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO. 


1109 167 W. Washington St., Chicago, U. S. A. 











via the 


Chicago 2 Alton 


Automatic Block Signals 
Rockballasted Roadbed 
Electric Lighted Trains 

Unexcelled Dining Service 
The Only Double Track Railroad 
between Chicago and St. Louis ( 


For Time Tables and Fares Addresa: 
R. J. MGKAY, Genera! Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO 
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you 


Send your order to us. 
at the lowest prices. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 
700 East Fortieth Street - ° * 





WANT BOOKS 


We handle the books of all publishers, 
Your order will be promptly attended to. 


Chicago, IL 





(951) 23 
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Bethany Graded Lessons 


Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 


- Now Cover the Entire Sunday - School 


As tre Bethany Graded Lessons unfold from quarter to quarter it becomes increasingly plain to informed and discerning 
Sunday-school teachers, superintendents and workers that no private or sectarian publishing house can compete successfully 
with the great union enterprise supplying these graded lessons to twelve leading denominations. 








The Graded Lessons are approaching completion. The Beginners’ and Primary Departments are fully completed. Three of 
the four Junior grades are complete. Fourth year Junior pupils may use either third year Junior lessons or first year Inter- 
mediate. Two of the four Intermediate grades are complete, and these materials may be used for the entire Intermediate 
Department. For Senior and Adult Departments, Dr. Scott’s “Life of Jesus” is provided. Other Adult classes may use Dr, 





Strong’s “The Gospel of the Kingdom.”) 






The Bethany Lessons surpass all others—absolutely—in every particular in which it is important for lesson helps to 
excel: In mechanical get-up, in chaste and fascinating art work, in practical adaptableness to the needs of both teacher and pupil, 
in sound evangelical and scriptural teaching, in rich spiritual insight. Nothing has been left undone that money, intelligence and 
Christian character could do to make these lessons the acme of excellence for the Sunday School. 







EVERY LESSON WRITER IS A RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY IN THE INTERDENOMINATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL WORLD! 


Demonstration of Christian Unity 


Perhaps nothing has been done in modern times to demonstrate so clearly the essential unity of the churches and the possi- 
bility of organic union than the successful carrying through of this great enterprise of an interdenominational series of Sunday- 
school lessons. There has been no serious conflict among the editors representing a dozen denominations, among them Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists and Disciples. If the churches can unite in what they teach their children, who can doubt that 







co-operation and union is possible at every other point? 






The Bethany Lessons thus afford a signal opportunity for tre Sunday Schools of the Disciples to promote Christian Union. 










Study the following diagram: 
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‘ o Arranged by the International Sunday School Association, 
. , Kingdom 
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ERMINA for adult classes and 
escort. ° mature young people 
A manual for young a Beginners 4 and 5 Years who wish to study the 
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It is ‘conceded to be the Social Christianity. 
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adapted to adults. 
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, 17 Years Price only 50 cents a 
Price 50c. In quanti- ist | Senior 3 ¢ +. * year for twelve numbers. 
ties of 10 or more, 40c. 2nd Co i9 (— . — 
Send 5c in stamps for 
Write today for a a single copy of the 
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SEND TODAY FOR PRICE LIST, ORDER BLANK AND PROSPECTUS! 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 
700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 





